











But to the mighty West 
That chosen realm of God, 
Where nature reaches her hands to men 
And Freedom walks abroad. 
Ella Wheeler Wileox 


September, 1923 








Better Way 


‘to Garden 


Don’t do garden work the 
slow back-breaking way. You 
can grow a far better 
garden, easier and with 
much less time and work. 


BARKER 
WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 


THREE MACHINES IN ONE 
BARKER 



















Simply push the along the 


rows (like a lawn mower hight 
blades revolving against a stationary 
underground knife “destroy the weeds 
and in same operation break up the 
surface crust into a level, porous. 
moisture-retaining mulch. Aerates soil. 
Intensive cultivation. ‘*Best Weed 


Killer Ever Used.’’ Has leaf guards, 


also shovels for deeper eultivation. A 
bov can run it—do more and better 
work than 10 men with hoes. 
Write Us Today 
for FREE Booklet. 
Le tl machine ar he 
to i irder make gar 
deni ! wok Is 
trated pe ete \ ird 
\\ oda Use coupo lve 
BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 23. DAVID CITY, NEB. 


Barker Mfg. Co... Box 23. David Cit Neb 
Gentlemen: Send me postpaid your free booklet 
and Factory to User offer 
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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S service. 


Send us a list of your wants and we will quote you 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHAT YOU HAVE WANTED FOR SOME TIME! 


The Best Honey Leaflet 
— 16 Pages — 


‘“‘Honey as a Food”’ 
(BY E. R. ROOT) 


A wonderful treatise on this subject. Contains a short discussion on honey, 
the effects of various sugars on the human body, quotations from doctors 
and health authorities, new uses of honey, etc. 


Without your name 


L000, $12.00; 500, $6.10; 200, $2.50; 100, $1.30 
With your name on front 1000, 16.00; 500, 


O10; 200, 


| 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, “sisriok" MEDINA, OHIO | | 


5.00; 100, 3.25 
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“Griggs Saves You Freight” 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Important Clearance Sale 
Best Quality Bee Supplies 


CLEANING-UP SALE. SEND FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON GOODS. YOU 
MAY NEED THEM FOR NEXT SEASON’S USE. WRITE TODAY. 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


FOR BOTH COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY, OF ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES, BOTH GLASS AND TIN. 


EXTRACTORS 


COWAN EXTRACTORS, UNCAPPING CANS AND STORAGE 
TANKS AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


FREE CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 


HONEY AND MAPLE SYRUP WANTED. SEND SAMPLE AND 
NAME PRICE IN FIRST LETTER. 


THE GRIGGS BROS. COMPANY, DEPT. 25, TOLEDO, OHIO. 









































PROLIFIC HARDY 


“ROOT 
— Q U ALI TY GENTLE 


UNIFORMLY Q U E E N & DISEASE- 





MARKED RESISTANT 





REQUEEN NOW AND BE PREPARED FOR NEXT YEAR’S HONEY FLOW. 
BEES FROM ROOT QUEENS HAVE MADE ENVIABLE RECORDS AS 
HONEY-GETTERS. ORDER TODAY. 


1-9, each 10-24. each 25-49,each 50-99,each 100up.ea. 


Untested - - $1.50 $1.25 $1.10 $1.00 $0.90 
Select Untested - 2.00 1.70 1.55 1.45 1.35 
Tested - - - 2.50 2.10 2.00 1.85 1.75 





Select Tested - - 3.00 2.50 2.40 2.25 2.00 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
WEST SIDE STATION MEDINA, OHIO 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORT. 


(This report issued at Madison, Wis., during 
the Beekeepers’ Conference and Field Meet 
held in connection with the dedication of the 
Dr. Charles C Miller Memorial Apicultural 


Library.) 
Information from Producing Areas 
(first half of August) 


CALIFORNIA POINTS Southern Califor 
nia: Weather dry. Wild bee pasture has about 
gone, and except for scattered areas which may 
produce enough honey to carry the bees 
through the winter, from now on most bees 
will be consuming stores Many beekeepers 
figure that the cost of feeding sugar from now 
to April will be more than the bees are 
worth, and are planning to let them starve 
Beekeepers are holding a little white orange 
honey at 12-15¢ per lb. Some buyers are pick 
ing up a few odd lots of honey at 9-12 %e per 
lb. depending on flavor and color. Light amber 
alfalfa quoted in carlots at 7%-7% per Ib. 
Central California A good flow of honeydew 
honey is coming on, and brood-nests are filling 
rapidly One carlot of amber alfalfa reported 
sold by beekeeper at 7T%e per Ib ton lots 
white extracted at 13%c; with few single cans 
white extracted moving at 17-20c¢ Ib sees wax 
has sold at 253-25¢ per Ib. Few sales comb 
honey in Inyo County at $5.00 per case for 
faney and $4.50 for No. 1. Northern California 
rhistles are improving with the hot weather 
but owing to unfavorable weather in May and 
June bees have not built up well for the 
early honey flow Extracting has just started 
The honey already stored is said to be excel 
lent in flavor and unusually light in color. 
Thousands of colonies have been shipped in 
from southern California, in the hope of get 
{ing a crop of thistle honey. A few sales of 
white thistle reported in ton lots at 10c¢ per 
Ib Beekeepers are generally asking 10c, some 
2l%4c per Ib. for best extracted in carlots 
For country-run wax beekeepers are receiving 
25e per lb. in cash or 27e in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST Good honey flow 
reported during past two weeks from second 
eutting of alfalfa Color of honey darker than 
normal, and no water white expected this sea 
son. Yield spotted One beekeeper in Yakima 
Valley reports a surplus of 200 Ibs. per colony 
with the flow still heavy; others report prac 
tically a complete failure. Sales and quotations 
received for white extracted of 9%e per Ib 
for carlots, 9-10e per Ib. for ton lots. 10-12 %e 
for single 60-lb. eans, and 14-19e for single 
small pails 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Extracting 
has been in progress for over two weeks, with 
spotted results. In some sections a very heayy 
flow is reported, with colonies making 10-15 
Ibs. per day: others report that bees are gath 
ering very little surplus Lack of rain is dry 
ing up seme unirrigated districts Grasshop 
pers, alfalfa weevils, wild bees and cool nights 


are all said to have seriously lessened the yields 


in some districts A few sales reported of new 


crop extracted white sweet clover and alfalfa 
per Ib. as follows carlots, 8%-10c, ton lots 
9-10e: single 60-lb. cans, mostly 9-12 4c, some 
offering in small lots at less than 8e per Ib 
small pails 11%-15e per lb. White comb is re 
ported to range $3.60-5.00 per 24-section case. 
Beekeepers are receiving 23-27¢ per Ib. for 


beeswax 


ARIZONA POINTS Rains have checked al 


falfa and cotton flow. Carlot sales reported of 
water white mesquite at 8c per Ib. and of 
white mesquite at 8¢ per Ib. 

TEXAS POINTS Some nectar coming in 


from cotton, and light flow secured from sumac 


Most sections report that continued dry weath 
er has kept bees from securing 
f reported 
quoted at 1 


much surplus 
Small pails of light 
2i%-15e per Ib 


few sales 


extracted 


Very 
colored 
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and chunk honey in 5 and 10-Ib. pails has 
moved at 15-18e per lb 

PLAINS AREA.—Later reports have cut 
down earlier favorable estimates of the crop 
and now not over half a crop is expected from 
Iowa and north through the Dakotas. Some re 
port comb honey not finished. Illinois reports 
the most serious crop shortage in many years 
White and white sweet clover extracted honey 
reported sold at 10c per lb. in carlots, 10-Lle 
in ton lots, and 12-13c¢ per lb. in single 60-lb. 
cans. White comb has sold at $1.20-5.00 per 


case for No. 1 and at $4.00 for No. 2 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES.—Most sections of Michigan and Wis 
consin report good crops of honey of fine body 
and flayor; while Ohio advises only one-half 
to one-third of a crop, much of it light amber or 
amber in color. Much requeening reported in 
Chio. Comb crop will be short. Where rain has 


fallen recently, indications are for a good fall 
crop of extracted. More inquiries being re 
ceived than last year. Wide variation in price 


reported, some beekeepers selling small lots at 


prices received by others for large amounts. 
Carlots white clover quoted at 10-lle per Ib 
ton lots at 12-l4c, and single 60-lb. cans at 
mostly 12-16c¢ per lb., with sales reported as 
low as 8%ec per Ib., small pails listed at 16 
20ec per lb. Amber extracted has sold at 10¢ 
per lb. for single 60-lb. cans, and at 8¢ per Ib 
in ton lots White comb quoted at $4.40-6.00 
per 24-section case . 


NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Recent rains 
should help all plants and insure a good fall 
flow. Clover honey in New York is reported to 
be of exceptionally fine flavor, body and color 
The season has not been so favorable as last 
for comb production, but more extracted has 
been produced. Buckwheat crop short in Penn 
s¥ylvania, but it is expected to produce well in 
New York State Basswood flow light. Golden 
rod just coming into bloom White clover ex 
tracted in ton lots selling at 12-13c per Ib 
and buckwheat at 9c per lb. Some white comb 
reported selling at $4.50-6.00 per case, with 
buyers generally offering $4.00-4.50 per case 
in carlots Beeswax bringing 22-25c per Ib 
to the beekeepers. 

H. C. TAYLOR, 


Chief of Bureau 


of Markets 


From Producers’ Associations. 

The honey crop conditions have not improved 
this summer and, excepting in the black land 
cotton belt, there will not any considerable 
surplus raised. There is no honey being offered 
from Texas in carload quantities, and the ds 
mand for extracted honey is light, even in spite 
of the shortage Amber grades are bringing 


be 





Tec to Be a pound wholesale basis; light am 
ber grades are bringing 8%ec to 10¢ a pound 
and white grades 10 to 12c¢ a pound f. o. b 
producer's shipping station Very little bulk 


comb honey has been produced this year. Bees 


are in good condition and should go into the 
winter in good shape Very little increase in 
nuniber of colonies is being made by the bee 


keepers on acount of the unsatisfactory season 
Texas Honey Producers’ Association 


San Antonio, Tex E. G. LeStourgeon, Mgr 
Honey crop conditions east of the Continen 
tal Divide in Colorado are very unsatisfactory 


available for ship 
on the Western 
Our Wyoming and 


honey 
Conditions 


and the amount of 
ment will be small 
Slope are from fair to good 


Montana members will likely have a fair crop 
Inquiry for comb honey in carlots is very good 
No shipments have been made Our Associa 
tion does not quote prices until carlot ship 
ments are available, but we will ask a substan 
tial advance over last year’s business. Carlot 
buyers of extracted honey seem to be playins 
a waiting game at present, but there is quits 
an improvement on local carlot business 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn 
Denver, Colo F. Rauchfuss, See 
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The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 


Since our last report we have paid the fol 
lowing prices f. o. b. shipping points for ex 
tracted honey in carload lots Water-white 
vestern sweet clover, 8 lex water-white clover 
%l4e; Arizona, mesquite, white 8c, and water 
white, 84c. We have also purchased a _ few 
hundred cases of Vermont fancy comb honey 
it $5.00 per case f. o. b. shipping point 


The Opinions of Honey Producers. 


Karly in August we sent to actual hor 





producers and some associations the following 
questions 
1. What is the average yield per colony cor 
rected to date this season for your locality 
Give answer in pounds. (a) Extracted hor 
ey (b) Comb honey 
~. How does this compare with the average 
Per Col % AV 
Stat Reported by Ext. Comb. Yield 
\la 1. M. Cutts. O.. ) 
(la a. 4 Dickman... 55. 
(rk J. Johnsor i ‘ 0 
Ark J. V. Ormond ; 5 
Cal L. L. Andrews. () oO. 
Cal M. H. Mendleson 0. 0. 
Cal M. C. Richter 10 50 
Cal M A. Sayler.... 28. 24 Lor 
Col B. W. Hopper 50.. 20 50 
Cont \. Latham ao. 5. 100 
Cont \ y. Yates 50 5D 75. 
Fla ( ( Cook 41 st) 
Fla H. Hewitt ) 110 
Fla F. E. Munson Loo TT 
(ia J. J. Wilder tS 20 50 
Ida J. | Milles 52 41) 
tl C. F. Bender i* Pas 
a A. L. Kildow i. 15 
lil. KE. S. Miller 50 30 90 
Ind r. C. Johnson 
Ta. E. G grow! 75 10 0 
la . S. Pangburn 75 { 50 
Ky r. ©. Weed. «cx 0 90 
Lia KE. ¢ Dav , boo 
Md S. G. Crocker, Jr 0) 0 75 
Mass B. N. Gates... 
Mich I 1) sartlett , .130 
Mich m & Griges...«. 80.. 4 100 
Mich B. 1 Kindig . BO 60 a0 
Mich I Markham TOs 10 70 
Mich | D. Townsend... 70. 100 
Mo J. OW Romberget 20 15 
Mo J H. Fisbeck 30 0 
Nev Kk. G. Norton 0 
Nev a. % Damon 10 3 
Nev G. G. Sechmeis. 15 5 
N.Y Adams & Myers. .150 io 
N.Y G B Ilowe ~ ve a 
N.Y F. W Lesser 90 60 
N.Y R. B. Willson 100 75 
ey ( S. Bumgarner 
N.C W. J. Martin oo LOO 100 
Ohio R. D. Hiatt 80 10 90 
Ohio F. Leininger : 25 
Ohio J K Moore 40 25 a 
Okla ( F. Stiles 10 
Okla J. Heueisen 0. 0 
Ore \ 1}. Ladd sv) 0) Loo 
Ore Hi. A. Sceulle 75 
Pa . Beaver ; 15 25 
Pa D. ¢ Gilham 15 15 10 
8. CO A. S. Conradi 
S.D LL. A. Syverud 100.. 7&.. 95 
Tenn (i. M. Bentley 0 2° 
Tenn 1. M. Buchanan 50 
lex r \ Bowden 10) 10) 
rex 1. N. Mayes... i3.. Becae Bee 
lex Hl. B. Parks ‘ Dein 0 20 
Utah M. A. Gill 140 80...110 
Vt T. ft Crane RO... 50 125 
Va I’ ( Asher 0 tO... boo 
Va lL. N. Gravely BD we 
Wasl G. W. B. Saxtor 7é 7 
\ Va T. K. Massie Lv 
Wi G. Ditmer Liv 79 
Wi N. I France 5 SO. 
Wis I Hassinger, 1 is 105 
Wis HW. F. Wilser 100 
\ ) ( I Rant fa low 


ANINGS IN 


yield over a 
Give 


ity ! 


What prices ar: 
new 
(carload or entire 


the 


ey 


(b) 


l 577 
number of years loeal 
er in per cent 

producers being offered for 
their stations in large lots 
crop)? (a) Extracted hon 


in your 


ansW 
crop at 


Comb honey? 


What are prices when sold to grocers in case 


lots? 


(a) 


Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or 


other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 





(b) Comb honey. fancy and No. 1 per case? 

5. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality’? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb 
pails or other retail packages in terms of the 
5-lb. pail? (b) Comb honey per section? 

6. How is honey now moving on the market 
in your region Give answer i one word 
as slow, fair or rapid 
The answers, as returned by our bee and 

honey reporters, are as follows 

In large lots In case lots Retail prices Move 
Ext Comb xt Comb Ext Comb ment 
Fair 
1.00.. 500.. 1.35 ..- Fair 
1.10 1.25 Rapid 
‘ 1.00 
1:35% ae 1.50 Fair 
10 i2 RO £00... 1.00 25 Fair 
Oo 16 60 :. er esc OO Slow 
1.00 6.30.. 1.25 3. Fair 
11 22 1.00 7.00 1.30.. 5) Slow 
O8 75 90) Rapid 
0s a0 1.00 Fair 
oo! 70 85 Fair 
10 R85 1) 1.00 ae Fair 
65 
25 Slow 
80 75 1.00 30 Fair 
a0 ».50 1.00 27 Fair 
10 75 5.00 3.25 0 Rapid 
75 480 B5 Slow 
At e Slow 
Os ca) oOo 453 tO... Fair 
75 5.75 1 5...Slow 
a) 
Fair 
75 6.00, 1.00 Slow 
10 2 90 5.50... 2.25... MO. Slow 
50.. §.80.. 1.25 25 Slow 
65.. 5.25 75 25 Fair 
1.00 ‘ R.2 Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
75... 6.00, 100 0 Good 
11 6.00, Fair 
10 } 90 1.75 1.00.. .27 Rapid 
100.. 1.25 0 Fair 
10 20 1.00 $50. r35 0. Fair 
1.00 5.00 1.35 ts) Fair 
12 5 1.00 OO... Fair 
sv 1.80 1.10 ’ Fair 
RO 1 1 Slow 
1.7 1) Slow 
> ra 
so Lin Fair 
iZ 15 79 ) 85 25 Fair 
L.ae.. 8.40... 1.50 of) Fain 
1.10 6.00 0 Fair 
0 ) Fair 
1.00 Fair 
85 1.15 Fair 
i . : Rapid 
14 1.00 
14 0 3.75 60 20 Slow 
1.00 6.50 1.20 ea) Slow 
Beckie « Gees 1.25 0 Slow 
iZ 75 RO Rapid 
85 Fair 
1.00 75 1.50 Pair 
4) 550 roo Slow 
oO OF 1.15 , Fair 
1s 
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Save Half the Cost 


By Using Our New 
All-Pine Honey Sec- 
tion “Display Case 


SOLD WITH FITTINGS, AT A COST OF APPROXI- 
MATELY ONE-HALF THAT OF THE STANDARD 
SECTION SHIPPING CASE. YOU WILL BE MORE 
THAN PLEASED, NOT ONLY WITH THE PRICE, 
BUT THE STURDY BUILD AND EXCELLENT AP- 
PEARANCE OF THIS NEW DISPLAY CASE. 


Use the coupon in asking for prices. 


The A. lL. Root Company of Lowa 
Couneil Blutts. lowa. 
Gentlemen 


Please quote on the following containers ; 


Name .. 


Address 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 



































J 


i TEMPER, L923 (LEANINGS IN BE! CULTUR) 579 

















A Superior | 


? 
Quality at 1 Quality at 
Less Cost Less Cost 


A Superior 





——_ 


Foundation 


10-fr. Standard Hives with metal cover, inner cover, frames 
On ee er ree $13.90 

10-fr. Standard Hive Bodies with frames, per crate of 5....... 6.15 

A. D. Frames, 91 x 175%, split bottom-bar for vertical wiring, 
I 4 05k deal & 4h ithe 5k he oe EEL Oa eee ok a Suen 6.00 





Hives, Hive Bodies, Frames, 


Diamond Brand Foundation 


Medium Brood ....... 5 lbs., 60c per lb.; 25 lbs. or more, 57c Ib. 
— ee 5 lbs., 65c per lb.; 25 lbs. or more, 60c Ib. 





Glass and Tin Honey Containers 











21-lb. cans, in crates of 100; per crate...................... $4.00 
5-lb. pails, in crates of 100; per crate......................... 7.00 
10-lb. pails, in crates of 50, per crate......................... 5.25 
60-lb. tins, used, good condition, 2 tins per case, per case:...... 25 
60-lb. tins, new, 2 tins per case, per case...................... 1.00 
} Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered Wax Lined Screw Caps 

8-oz. honey capacity, 3 doz. per carton, per carton............ $1.50 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton, per carton............ 1.20 

3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton, per carton.......... 1.00 








Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 
Woodhaven, “New York 


CE A AEA ACE AT AC A ae 





—— — ~ 
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Follow 
Lang stroth’s 
Advice--- 


“Let us compel every minute to yield 
the greatest possible result by using 
the most ingenious machinery.” 








Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
Gives the Greatest Possible 
Results in Good Combs 





(PATENTED) 


When you plan your foundation-buying 


consider what this means to you. 


Dadant’s Wired BEESWAX—We need 


f constantly large quanti 
Foundation and slot- ties of beeswax and pay 
a good prices for it. We 
ted bottom-bar HAMILTON. ILLINOIS cannot use mixtures con 
frames are sold by all ee, ae waxes, - 
| . P a P it spoils the purity o 
distributors of Lewis eur product. Ship pure 
| **Beeware’’ and Da Makers of Dadant’s Famous beurwas to = at Monit 
. : ton or Keokuk. Ta 
dant’s Foundation. Foundations or dvep us a caré and we 
Send them your or will quote f. 0. b. here 
’ WIRED---PLAIN---SURPLUS or xour station, as you 


ders. wish 








{ 
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EDITORIAL 


THE Miller Memorial Library was for 
mally turned over to the University of 
W is consin 
Dedication of Miller on August 
Memorial Library. 17 during 
the bee 
conference and field meet at 
Madison, August 13 to 18. On the morn 
ing of August 17 the session was held in 
the Library, where the nucleus of the Mil 
ler Memorial Library is now located, in 
stead of in the large tent where the regu 
lur sessions were held. C. P. Dadant, 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the Miller Memorial Fund, delivered an 
address giving the reasons why the com 
mittee were offering this library to the 
University of Wisconsin, and President 
kK. A. Birge, on behalf of the University, 
delivered the address of acceptance. 
Three other members of the Miller Me 
morinl Committee, E. R. Root, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips and B. F. Kindig, then delivered 
addresses appropriate to the occasion. 
These were followed by N. E. Franee. 

On Saturday, 16 automobiles filled with 
beekeepers from several states made the 
pilgrimage from Madison, Wisconsin, to 
Marengo, Illinois. After a basket lunch 
on the lawn of a former neighbor of Dr. 
Miller, adjacent to the Miller home, the 
memorial tablet to Dr. Miller was pre 
sented to the chureh which he attended. 
The auditorium of the church was com 
pletely filled during this most impressive 
service. Mrs. Miller herself unveiled the 
tablet. 

A more complete write-up Of the Madi 
son and Marengo meetings, with pictures, 
which came too late for this issue, will 
be given in our next issue. It was a 
great meeting. 

o———s & os 2 
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THERE is but little change in the honey 
crop conditions from that reported last 
month, except that 

Honey Crop a good fall honey 
Conditions. flow is reported in 

— widely seattered re 
gions, which should put the bees in good 
condition for winter. The earlier esti 
mates of the crop in the Plains states 


from sweet clover are now considerably 
reduced. The reports of honey produce 
tion to July 1 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture shows an average vield of 
16.6 pounds per colony for the United 
States as against 380 pounds last year. 
These figures will be modified in the next 
report, since only about half of the total 
crop in the United States is usually pro 
duced by July 1. Since that date good 
vields have been secured in the New 
England states, New York, Michigan and 
portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
but the average vield for 1923 will, no 
doubt, be considerably lower than that 
of last year. 

Reports from various parts of the coun 
try indicate that the demand for honey 
is better than at this time last year when 
there was practically no demand. 


es £.o-—" 


MUCH less feeding is being done fo 

winter than was done 20 years or more 

ago. Moore and 

Feeding for 
Winter. 


more beekeepers are 
learning the great 
advantage of leav 
ing plenty of natural stores in the hives 
at the end of the season instead of tak 
ing most of the honey away and feeding 
sugar syrup. 

However, in the far north where the 
bees are confined for a long period with 
out a flight, those who winter their bees 
successfully must feed sugar syrup unless 
they are located where the natural stores 
are of the best quality. Such far north 
locations, where the honey is equal to 
syrup for long confinement, are indeed 
rare, and many northern beekeepers have 
practiced feeding sugar syrup in order to 
be sure that the quality of stores is of 
the best. 

Formerly it was recommended that this 
feeding be done in August or September, 
but it has been found better to wait un 
til brood-rearing ceases, usually about 
the first of October, before feeding. 

In our next issue we expeet to publish 
an illustrated artiele showing exactly 
how feeding is done on a large seale. 





ABOU'T 10 years ago the Editor began 
making observations to determine at what 
, tem perature 
— Temperature and) basswood be 
=) Nectar Secretion. gins to vield 


neetar. sy 
watching the blossoms early in the morn 
ing us the temperature rose, it was then 
found in northern Indiana that neetar 
became visible just as the mercury passed 
slightly nbove 64 F’. 
tions have been made every veal since 


Similar observa 


that time, the blossoms being examined 
every morning during the blooming pe 
riod, with exactly the same results. The 
blossoms remain dry until the mereury 
passes a fraction above 64° F., then nee 
tar suddenly appears, sometimes in great 
nbundanee The strange thing about it is 
that the bees seem to find out) immedi 
itelv that neetar is available, for, as soon 
is it beeomes visible, thes rush to the 
woods with a great roar. When the met 
euryv erosses the mark before davlight, 
the bees rush out sometimes before f 
o'clock: but unfortunatelv, this senson, 
hie temperature too often did not renel 
4 until S or 9 o'clock. These data were 
il obtained in one loeality and onlv a 
under observation. It 
would be interesting 


few trees were 
to have similar dats 


fron videly separated locnlities. 


——s A a——~s 


rith Keaditor has received severnl letters 


criticising the poliev of this journal in 
advising bee 
Selling Direct to keepers to sell 
the Consumer. honey. loeally 
— when a reads 
market through the regular trade ehan 
nels is not available, on the ground that 
such practice is injurious to the dealer. 
Gleanings takes the ground that, with 
the present status of honey production 
ind honev marketing, it would be ruinous 
to attempt to push all of the honey pro 
duced in this country through the regular 
trade channels on its way to the con 
sumer. We are not vet ready to throw 
iwayv the advertising value resulting from 
the snles effort of several hundred thou 
sand beekeepers in the United States. 
Those who have criticised this method 
of selling apparently believe that every 
pound of honey which is sold directly to 
the consumer by the beekeepers displaces 
a pound of honey going through the regu 
lar trade channels. This is by no means 
true. The faet that thousands of bee 
keepers are seeking new consumers should 
increase the movement of honey through 
the regular trade channels instead of re 
ducing it, provided the honey is intelli 
gently and properly sold when sold direct. 
The great trouble with direct market 
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ing is that too many have retailed their 
honey at wholesale prices, which, of ne 
cessity, tends to reduce the wholesale 
price and bring confusion in the honey 
market. Gleanings has advised all along 
that when selling direct the regular re 
tail price should be charged in order to 
avoid this confusion. Recently a question 
has been added to the list of questions 
sent out to beekeepers who report for 
our market page, asking the retail price 
as well as the price to dealers and the 
price in large lots. Every beekeeper who 
sells his honey direct should earefully 
study these market reports to be sure that 
If this is 
done, roadside selling and canvassing eal 


result onlv in «a stimulation of sales 


his prices are not out of line. 


through the regular trade channels and 
n greater use of honey by the Ameriean 
people, 

The time will, no doubt, come when 
most of the honev will go to the con 
sumer through the regular trade chan 
nels. This is the natural tendenev as an 
industry develops and there is no good 
renson to expect beekeeping to be differ 
ent from other industries in this respect. 
market thei 
honey through loeal dealers by helping 
the denlers sell the honev, as deseribed 
by Mr. Campbell in his article on mat 
keting this month. In this way the ad 
vantage of the sales effort of the bee 
keeper is retained, and the honey is actu 
ally handled by the dealer who should be 
able to handle it cheaper than anv one 
else. If the dealer can not be induced to 
handle honey by this method and it ean 
not be disposed of otherwise to advan 
tage, the onlv recourse for the beekeeper 
is to sell direct to the consumer until the 
volume of honey moving from produce: 
to consumer shall be sufficiently attract 
ive to the dealers to induce them to take 
over the problem of marketing the bee 
keepers’ erop and push its sale as the 


Many beekeepers now 


product deserves. 
|. & t= 


TILE 1922 report of the Dominion Apiat 
ist, (. B. Gpoderham, of the Department 
of Agriculture, 
Comparison of Dominion of Can 
Standard with ada, gives re 
Jumbo Hives. sults of several 
experiments 
whieh are being conducted by the Depart 
ment in beekeeping. 
The experiments with the various sizes 
of hives are especially interesting and val 
These have been narrowed down 


unable. 
to a comparison of the ten-frame stand 
ard hive and the ten-frame Jumbo hive. 
The amount of eapped brood was meas- 
ured in each style of hive on four differ 
ent dates during the spring brood-rearing 
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period, and the amount estimated in 
square inches. The figures given for 1921 
und 1922 show that during both seasons 
there was more brood reared in the spring 
in the Jumbo hives than in the standard 


hives. This resulted in more workers 
for the honey harvest, and during both 


seusons the average vield per eolony was 
greater from the Jumbo hives than from 
the standard hives. In 1921 the average 
vield was 246 pounds 13 ounces for the 
Jumbo hives and 191 pounds 7 ounces for 
the standard hives. In 1922 the average 
yield from the Jumbo hives was 8° 
pounds 10 ounces and from the standard 
hives 72 pounds 7 ounces. 

In making these comparisons the stand 
equipped with 
und = the 
viven free range through the hive proper 
and the shallow extracting super. 

The significant learned 
from these figures is the importance of 
having perfect combs in the brood-cham 
ber, The report points out the defeet 
from the stretching of cells in the upper 
two inches of the comb, which reduces 
the depth of the brood rearing area. In 
addition to this the hive arrangement in 
this experiment divided the brood into 
two parts, whieh were separated not only 
by the top-bars of the frames in the 
standard hive and the bottom-bars in the 
frames in the shallow extracting supers, 
but also in some cases by about two inches 
of stretched cells in the upper portion of 
the standard combs, thus making of them 
very shallow combs so far as brood 
The confusion of 
part of 
the brood-nest to the other in these cases 


urd hives shallow 


extraeting 


were 


supers, queen Was 


lesson to be 


rearing is coneerned. 
the queen in passing from one 


reduced the amount of brood-rearing pre 
vious to the honey flow, thus resulting 
in a lessened crop. 

In order to correct this defect, those 
hive should sort 
their combs to be sure that none are used 
in the brood-chamber having stretched 
cells in the upper portion, which renders 
that part of the unfit for 
rearing. A standard frame having per 
fect cells to the top-bar has about the 
sume brood-rearing capacity as a Jumbo 
frame having stretched cells in the up 
per portion; but if the standard comb 
has two inehes of stretched cells in its 
upper portion which are not suitable for 
brood rearing, the comb becomes too shal 
low for the best work by the queen, as 
these figures show. 


who use the standard 


comb brood 


(nother lesson to be learned from these 
figures is the disadvantage of manage 
ment by which the queen is expected to 
extend her egg-laying through two brood 
chambers. For this reason many produce 
ers of extracted honey who use the 
standard hive give a seeond story con 


taining some old, dark eombs as soon as 
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the bees need more room in the spring, 
thus inviting the queen to oceupy the 
second story, which she usually dves 
promptly, abandoning the lower story 
entirely unless crowded back by lack of 
room on account of early-gathered honey. 
A few weeks later, when extensive brood 
rearing Is ho longer desirable, the queen 
is put into the lower chamber, 
Which now has plenty of room on account 
of the rapidly emerging brood. In this 
way the queen works in one brood-cham 
ber at a time and also has the stimula 
tion furnished by the abundance of room 
in the hive body added early in the sea 
son and later by the abundance of room 
in the lower hive body so that she can 
‘spread herself’? when early brood-rear 
ing is needed. 


back 


This latter method is the one employed 
in experiments now being conducted by 
Gleanings in The A. 1. Root Company api 
aries in comparing the standard hives and 
the Jumbo hives. The apiary set apart 
for this purpose contains an equal num 
ber of each of these sizes of hives. Care 
ful measurements of the brood are being 
made, and at the close of the season the 
honey from each hive is earefully weigh 
ed. 

While this experiment is by no means 
complete and will probably be continued 
for several vears, the results thus far 
show practically no differenee in the 
vield from the two kinds of hives. This 
seuson, the average for the Jumbo hives 
is 43 pounds 3 ounees per colony, while 
the average for the standard hives is 47 
5) ounces per colony. A part of 
this difference in favor of the standard 
hives may be due to a larger amount of 
honey in the brood-chambers of the Jum 
ho hives 


pounds 


at the close of the season, just 
is the difference in the vield of the colo 
nies at the Dominion experimental farms 
in favor of the Jumbo hives may be 
partly due to the larger amount of honey 
in the standard hives plus the shallow 
extracting supers, (thus making a hive 
larger than the Jumbo 
which in that case were used in compari 
son with the single-story Jumbo hives. 


cons'derably 


As mentioned above the Gleanings ex 
periment with different sizes of hives is 
to be continued for a series of years on 
an extensive seale until sufficient data 

obtained as to the amount of 
reared, the vield of honey per 
colonv and the labor involved in taking 
care of the colonies in each kind of hive 
throughout the vear, to draw definite con 
clusions on this mueh debated question. 
In the meantime every beekeeper should 
carefully sort his brood-combs to elimi 
nate from the brood-chamber all that 
ure not perfect. This is important with 
either the standard or the Jumbo hives, 
but especially so in the standard. 


enh be 
brood 
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lik urgent 7 ) = _ extent? Yes. 
. =. = - ——— . . . 
need of the p)} BER OG OC <« ing An idiotie no 
honey pro ’ * tion that to 
dueer today is FUNDAMENTALS IN: MARKETING eut the price 
not more edu An Analysis of the Basic Principles in the will stimulate 
cation * win Marketing of Honey a sales? In 
tering, vetter . a urge meus 
ro] By Colin P. Campbell ag 
swarm control, : ; ure; but to my 
- s . Vice President American Honey Producers’ League ‘ a 
nor training in mind the prin 
the eradication ain = = ~ »/ cipal cause is 
of diseases, Sx —— 7 the total ab 
valuable as sence of a na 
these thin gs | This the first of two articles on mar tional enm 
are: but the keting by Mr. Campbell, the second of which anion thi is 
a ’ - a to appear in the October issue. The sub paign us year 
teuehing of stance of these articles was given in his speech like what was 
better wavs for before the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association put on last 
. .* , last January, but there has been such a de f 
‘ y ? aT 
lis Pos o% mand for it in the printed form that Mr 7" ar. 
the crop, and Campbell has prepared these article for our The essen 
the establish readers —Editor tials of adver 
ment of a bet tising are, first, 
ter svstem of distribution. | «do not to attract attention. This means, using 
mean to belittle the great work that has the medium in which your prospective 
heen done to make better beekeepers, but customer will see your story, giving it a 
| would rather have a neighbor whose strategic place, attractive make up and 
apiary is rotten with foul brood than color, and language which he avill stop 
one who waits to price his honey until to read. The second essential is that of 
he finds out what I will charge and then holding the attention. This means tell 
cuts a niekel a pound under my price. ing your story in such a way that vow 
The basis of all merehandising is the prospect will read it through, and keep 


creation in another of a desire to possess 


your surplus. Many elements enter into 


this desire and its creation. The first of 
these elements in importance is” the 
bringing of that which vou wish to dis 


pose of to the attention of others so that 


in the mind of some of them a desire 
to possess will be created which will ove 
come the wish to retain possession of a 
price sufficiently high so that vour sur 


plus will bring you an adequate return 


for vour labor, investment and thought. 
ind put vou in the way of caring for 
vour family in a ceomfortable manner. 


Three Essentials in Advertising. 
called ad 


and is of prime importance in 


This operation is commonly 
vertising, 


all merehandising. Not until the bee 
keeper is ready to part with his money 
and charge a price which will enable him 
to put on and sustain a general intensive 
and continuous advertising campaign, 
which will be both loeal and national, 
will he get out of medioerity in his busi 
ness or see his vocation looked upon, as 
it should be, as the equal, if not the 


superior, of other branches of agriculture. 
This does not mean spending a dollar or 
two to belong to an association, although 


this 1s 


step in the right direction; but 
it menns tens, hundreds, perhaps thou 
sunds of dollars from individual bee 


keepers to scientific advertising men and 
or printers’ ink. Note that the market 
dull this vear, that 
been the individual eall for 
there was last and that there 
has been a cheapening in the price. Why? 
Natural to a certain 


for honev ha. been 


there has not 
honey 


vear, 


economie eauses 


ing up the hammering until he 


is eon 
vineed. This implies that vou must get 


more than one ad to his notice. It implies 
a continuous campaign. The pereentage 
of who reading the first 
advertisement is very small, so vou must 


those buy on 


keep the matter before vour prospects 
until it becomes as common a story as 
Cream of Wheat and Heinz’s 57 varie 
ties. The third essential is to convinee. 
that is, create the appetite which is the 
basis of the = story. Make the reader 
want honev. This doesn’t mean a labo 
ed, long-winded argument, but it means 


one which is appealing. Short and crisp 
or sweet, mavbe, but one which gives the 
urge. It means again continuity. Not 
one insertion but a continuous campaign. 
be in a 
may be spoken or 


Advertising may great many 
it written, by 
personal solicitation, orally or by letter. 
It mas be by billboard, 
newspapel magazine 
exhibits. 
it betray 
attract and hold the 
prospective customer. 


forms; 


street-car sign, 
ad, «display 
What form it 
skill as will 
attention of the 
Bright and pleas 
ing colors, large type, attractive pictures, 
harmony and elegance, all contribute to 
this end. If the first impression is fa 
vorable. and the display has much to do 
with this. the story to be 
well told 
Of 


saving 


or 
No 


should 


or 
matter mav 


take, such 


does not have 


so 


results. 

that what | am 
to attempts to 
The stimulation of 
vholesale and jobbing sales depends upon 
somewhat different prineiples for the «i 
rect but retail 


to vet 


course, vou realize 
applies entirely 


stimulate retail sales. 


urge, 


advertising and the 
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stimulation of retail sales lie at the root 
of the whole scheme of merchandising. It 
has become quite the fashion of late, and 
properly so, for the producer to co-oper 
ate with the trade for the good of all in 
the advertising to the consumer. The 
experience of producers generally is that 
this practice pays well; and I do not think 
that too much emphasis can be placed on 
the importance of this spirit of co-opera 
tion, whether evidenced in the putting 
on of an advertising campaign or other 
wise. I shall say more of this matter 
later, but I wish to impress the truth 
right now that the producer and the job 
ber and the wholesaler and the retailer 
should render each other the utmost of 
service to the end that as many satisfied 
and repeating customers are made and 
kept as possible. 

Should Beekeepers Retail, Wholesale or 

Job Their Honey? 

Next in importance to the telling of 
the story is the business polievy of the 
producer. Determine how the surplus is 
to be sold, and then stick to that policy. 
Settle after thought and some experiment 
whether vou will retail, wholesale or job 
vour stock, and then adhere to the course 
vou determine upon. Generally speak 
ing, I am opposed to the producer’s going 
direetly and personally to the consumer. 
He is not ordinarily a salesman. II's 
training and manner of 
living all beget in him a timidity in pub 
lie, a certain element of penuriousness, a 
strict attention to details, a pride in and 
jealousy over his own product and a de 
sire to get the most out of it quickly, 
which disarm him in the presence of his 
prospect, prevent him from getting his 
story told in an attractive and convine 
ing form and induce him to resort to sui 
eidal practices like price eutting and the 
slander of his competitors’ 


business, his 


goods. 
Retailing is a business by itself. It 

demands peeuliar talents, study and 

training, entirely apart from the line of 


work and thought of the average bee 
] 


keeper. Human nature and psychology 
must be studied and understood. Sales 
manship requires bravery of a peeuliar 
nature. It requires address and a com 


mand of language which is not gained by 
the manipulation of eombs or the elip 
I will not, therefore, de 
time to the matter of retail 
sales, except as those may be affeeted 
by the prineiples whieh I will diseuss i 
wholesaling. 

Whether the producer is to be a whole 
saler or a jobber should be determined by 
the qualitv of the market he expects to 
reach, and his ability and disposition to 
brepare properly his honey for the trade. 
If he lives in a populous community and 
has a little art abont him and some busi 


ping of queens. 
vote any 


ness sense, he will do well to consider the 
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possibilities of the retail trade in his 
own town either through the 


stores or through solicitors. 


regular 
Personally | 
think that both of these channels should 
be used if the producer is intending to 
wholesale, as thev work well together. 
The solicitor helps the storekeeper as an 
advertising medium, and with a little 
attention the solicitor can build up a 
splendid trade of his own. If, on the 
other hand, the producer is in a hurry 
to get some monev out of his erop, lacks 
the ability to prepare properly and dress 
lacks the 
sense of proportion so that he cannot let 
the other fellow make something out of 


his honey for the customer, 


his product in his presence, or has no mar 
ket suilicient to take care of his product 
locally, then let him carefully consider 
the matter of jobbing his honey which 
1 will speak of a little later. In this dis 
trict, however, (and by this district | 
mean the upper Mississippi valley, the 
region of the Great Lakes and the Appa 
lachian watershed) I think that it is a 
mistake for the producer, even though 
he has to change some of his manners of 
life and thought, not to take advantage 
of the possibilities of wholesaling. In 
determining which course to pursue, the 
beekeeper should thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the requirements of eaeh, 
and should measure himself in the light 
of these. He should know which is best 
suited to his having 
thought the thing out and experimented 
somewhat, should be prepared to adhere, 
for a term of vears, to the policy upon 
which he has determined. 

Perhaps T should pause here a moment 
and define the difference as T apply it be 
tween the retailer, the wholesaler and 
the jobber. A honey producer becomes 
a retailer when he sells his honey himself 
directly to the consumer, either by pe 
sonal solicitation, a wayside 
booth or otherwise. He is a wholesale: 
when he packs his honey for the consum 
er but reaches him through the mediun 
of a storekeeper or an independent solici 
tor. He is a jobber when he does none 
of these things, but sells his honey in 
bulk to be packed for the consumer by 
someone else. 

Size, Style and Dress of Package. 

If the purehaser decides to adopt the 
poliev of wholesaling his honey, the next 
step for him to take is to determine the 
size, stvle and dress of his paekage or 
This requires thought, study 
When the style is 
once determined it should be adhered to, 
as there is s business asset in a good 
package. | think that the size should be 
one which will sell for even money and 
that the package 
and not per pound. T think that the pro 
ducer should determine the 


location and, 


store, a 


packages, 


and some exper iment. 


should be per 


price 


retail price, 
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und that this should be maintained in 
ill events. If it becomes impossible to 
maintain it, then the retailer should have 
un credit memorandum for the reduced 
price on all goods he has in stock. I 
think the producer's label, when the 
yoods are sold under his label, should 
state the retail price and that the dealers 
should be taken care of by a uniform dis 
count from this in dozen and gross lots. 
This discount should be alike to all, and 
there should be no favorites. It is ruin 
ous to give different discounts under the 
sume circumstances to different dealers, 
just us it is ruinous to give a dealer's 
discount to the consumer, or, in othe 
words, sell to the consumer at the same 
price vou sell to the dealer. 


l have said that retail sales should get 
uway from price per pound and that the 
yoods should be packed in packages such 
us will sell for even monev. | mean that 
the package should sell for twenty-five 
or fifty cents or a dollar, and while the 
net weight must be shown on the label, 
the package as a package should be fea 
tured without emphasizing the weight 
The reason for this suggestion is buyers’ 
psychology. One does not visualize a 
pound of honey out of the comb. It 
does not mean very much to the average 
person to say that honey is so much per 
pound, but all are able to see and com 
prehend a package which sells for ua 
dollar or for fifty cents. A purchaser 
might balk at the notion of paving 30 
cents a pound for honey, but he would 
raise no question when he sees the three 
und-one-half-pound paekage which sells 
for a dollor or the pint which sells fon 
fiftv cents. Otherwise than this I do not 
think that price cuts much figure in re 
tail sales. 

Price-Cutting Does Not Stimulate Sales. 

IT am confident that retail sales are 
not inereased by price-cuts. IT can safely 
say from my own experience and that of 
others in this and similar lines that a 
price-cut of 50 per cent retail will not 
increase the sales 10 per cent. As a 
stimulant for retail sales the eutting of 
the price on honey is u failure. The 
reason for this is that to most persons 
honey is a luxury, and they expect to 
pay a fair price for it. They are sus 
picious if the priee is eut and are not 
induced to buy a larger quantity by the 

it. Tam confident that the average con 
sumer would not buy more if the price 
were OO per cent under, as he usually 
wishes a small quantity and desires to buy 
often. Many even balk at the pint size 
und ask for the eight-ounce and even the 
four-ounce size. Cheapness will not 
change this condition; it ean only be 
changed by altering the popular attitude 
toward honey bv educational advertising 
making people more familiar with it. 
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Of course, vou understand me that 


these remarks apply only to honey and 
merchandise of the same class which are 


luxuries or semi-luxuries. I grant that 
price-cutting may and often does stimu 
late the sales of staples. | also grant 


that, if the price is inordinately high, a 
eut will stimulate sales, as all will refrain 
from buying on an inordinately high mat 
ket. Within these limits, however, | main 
tuin that price-cutting is worse than a 
failure as a menns to stimulate retail 
sules beeause it demoralizes the market 
and makes customers suspicious of the 
product. 


\ price once established should be 
Inaintained over a period of years, or at 
least until a great change in conditions 
makes a change imperative. This change 
will not, as a general thing, call for a 
lower price but for a higher one. A re 
tail basic price of thirty cents in terms 
of pounds for white clover honey is none 
too high when the eost of production and 
the relation of honey to other products 
is considered. This calls for a wholesale 
price at about twenty-two and one-half 
cents and a jobbing price around fifteen. 
The reason for a stable price is that it 
keeps the market steady. An increase in 
price sometimes stimulates sales to get 
in before another rise. A 
never does. Both unsettle the mind of 
the publie and cause hesitaney in buying. 
The customer wonders whether he is get 


decrease 


ting the best price he can. The steadv 
price induces stendyv sales and an even 
market. 

\ vendor whose only sales talk is the 
low price he is offering his goods for had 
better get into some other business than 
selling honey or, in facet, any other kind 
of merehandise. Bear in mind also that 
l am talking of retail selling or rather 
of the produeer as a wholesaler who 
fixes the retail price, and that these re 
marks are intended to apply entirely to 
honey and similar commodities and not 
to things which can be called staples. | 
favor the granting of a coneession to 
those who use honey somewhat as a sta 
ple, by fixing a quantity price lower 
than the retail price for single packages 
and higher than the regular wholesale 
price so that quantity purchases may be 
eneouraged. To illustrate, make a price 
ot five dollars for a half dozen dollar 
packages and two dollars and fifty cents 
for a half dozen of the packages which 
retail at fifty cents. T have spoken of 
uniformity in price. There should be 


like uniformity in the discount to the 
trade so that the dealers may know year 
after vear what they may expect. Flue 
tuations in this discount also tend to de 
moralize the market. Anvy shifting or 
change tends to suspicion and cuution, 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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HERE are 
vo eourse 

many ave 
nues open lead 
ing to increas- 
ed sales of hon 
ev. One large 
producer finds 
it profitable to 


devote a cel 





tain number 


of hours) each 
dav to work in c«nnvassing; he visits tl 
well-populated city near his community 
and thus finds many buyers. The honey 


producer who will undertake this work 


should not be discouraged because of few 
results attending initial efforts. First of 
all, the prospects should be told every 


thing possible about honey It is often 
vorth while-to dwell upon beekeeping, 
then gradually lead on to the natural 
food, honey, resulting from the work, In 


terest the people; then watch sales in 
erease, 

The beekeepe! who himself is too buss 
to canvass might well 
for this work. 
sponsible, preferably one who is 
beekeeping, with a 
sonalitv, and who knows how to present 


engage someone 
Select someone who is re 
inter 
‘ 


ested in ood per 


vour proposition. A yvoung woman might 


be assigned this work. 


How Names of Prospective Customers Are 
Obtained. 

The person who does the canvassing 
should be provided with some interesting 
siles literature, if at all possible, which 
later will lead to desired Being 
observant, the canvasser can gather in 
formation for 


sales. 


subsequent use. Every 


possible niimie nna address should be re 


med, togethe with such other data 
uS may suggest spre sales efforts sand 


bring about the most sales of honev with 
the least amount of time and effort. To 
do this work thoroughly is 
For instance, if the ex 
that there are children in the household 
ve can later write the mothers regarding 
honev. We ean 
letters thus more specific, eal 
culated to invite the 
sults. 

Thus far is hinted a bit of preparatory 
vork in the interest of more honey sales. 
Sut. for the time discount the 
matter of expense There are 
profits in the future. The beekeeper 

faith in this undertaking and 
enter into it wholeheartedly; else he ean 
not rightly expect full possibilities. This 
suggested task enables the beekeeper to 
compile a valuable list of prospects. If 
cannot be stressed too strongly that the 
canvuasser be urged to eolleet all helpful 


faets possible 


important. 


nvassel notices 


the beneficial uses of 
nake oul 


grentest possible re 


being, 


oreatel 
greate 


must have 


Wpon whiel later Sy eial 


les efforts cnn be based 


: gO, ‘| 
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HONEY SALES BY LETTERS 


Hoxze to Broaden One's Market 6 
Clever Personal Letter 


By Frank V. Faulhaber 


from whieh 
valuable names 
ih dl nddresses 
Veans if missy be secul 
ed. There are 
the telephone 
books. Address 
ing agencies 


supply desired 


y 





prospects ut 
nominal outlav, besides: off ring to do 


the work of addressing and preparing 


the letters themselves. The netual 
work of coustructing the letters, low 
ever, should be done under the bee 
keeper's immediate supervision From 


aun be culled 
vedding an 


newspapers, too, good lends ¢ 


from the society columns 


nouncements and other sin notiees. 
Sometimes, through a prize contest, many 
attracted and va 


rious other valunble names and addresses 


new prospects can be 


assembled. By preserving all these lists, 
the beekeeper will have before him a gal 
axv of prospects ever easy to reach, eith 
er by personal call, telephone, or through 
snles letters. 

With these new prospects available we 
ure ready to send out personal appeals 
bv mail The canvasser will have en 
couraged the use of more honey through 
his solieitation: but he will now realize 
f the undeeided should be 


That mManv ¢ 
further 


4 


interested 


and that manv more 
peopl should — be consuming honey. 
Henee, the miportance of this follow uy) 
work. 


Importance of Care in Preparing the 
Letters. 


should decide 


This sales-letter work 


The heekeepet 


upon 


vood bond paper. 
can be attended to with a twpewriter. vet 
Perform 


ing the task on a smaller seale let the 


it is not absolutely necessary. 


prospce tS personally 
Mimeographing 


heekes yr write the 
in his own handwriting. 
or multigraphing and similar 
utilized; 


personal 


processes 
should not be there is contrib 
uted a further touch through 
the individual attention to appeals. And 
that is what we 
very receptive to Aa 


Want; no prospect is 
cut-and-dried mes 
sage, perhaps couched at the same time 
in an uninteresting, trite wav. 

Just as the mechanieal end of the sales 
letters should be accorded discriminating 
aetual 


recelrve 


work of 
particular 
are The beekeeper should fight shv of 


attention so must the 


writing the appeals 
superlatives and hackneved expressions; 
the messages should be made out of the 
ordinary, 


Onlv thus can we secure the 


best of attention, awaken interest and 
develop the hest possible results Inter 
esting sri le letters, eduenting thie people 
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to the 
about 


uses of more honey, will bring 
the desired sales. 

The beekeeper is counseled to be pa 
tient of returns. Too many responses fol 
lowing the mailing of one letter should 
not be expected. It is the continued ef- 
fort that attracts the most prospects 
here. Large business concerns often send 
out a seore or more of appeals, until full 
possibilities have been realized. This is 
well worth while bearing in mind. When 
a prospect receives a letter from the bee 
keeper the proposition may be put off 
for any one of divers reasons. A letter is 
not always given immediate attention; 
oftentimes the matter is lost sight of en 
tirely. Hence the importance of remind 
ing all these unresponsive prospects. 

I shall give a few letters that the bee 
keeper can use. In the following, the 
proposition is interestingly presented: 


Dear Mrs. Hargraves: Honey is a wholesome 
food that should have a place at every table 
One of our new customers recently observed 
‘I have not realized until lately what I have 
been missing It is certainly a good thing you 
reminded me in time I had never purchased 
honey because I was uncertain of its true value. 
But when once IT had tried out that first small 
package it was not only I who 
vinced of the goodness of honey the whole 
family relishes that pleasing, delicious taste. 
But it is not only the flavor that has won us. 
As my husband declared Honey is not only 
fine for the tooth; it is fine for the stomach.’ 
Even to this day he chides me for not having 
provided honey sooner But we'll make up for 
it, on that you can rest assured.’ 

Too many people regard honey only as a 
product intended to please the tongue They 
overlook entirely the true food value embraced 
in honey Were they thoroughly realizing the 
value, they would not deprive themselves of 
this food anv longer All that we now say 
Mrs. Hargraves, is that you try honey—let us 
sav one of our half pound or pound packages 
It will be the trial that convinces. After you 
have used it, let us know what you think about 
it Of your decision we are not in doubt 
Let us know by telephone, card, or letter—or 
why not call upon us personally. and let us 
show you some of the hives and altogether the 
interesting work that we are doing? We wel 
come you Let us get better acquainted and 
tell you all about honey 


The ‘‘Follow-Up’’ Letters. 

As has already been suggested, re 
sponses should not be expected from all 
prospects. So the beekeeper should send 
out a second message following the lapse 
of a reasonable length of time. In the 
next letter is the element of timeliness 
that should provide the impulse leading 
to more honev sales: 


Dear Mrs 
dering for 


became con 


Hargraves We have 


some 


been won 
time now why we have not 
heard from you regarding the matter of honey 
Certainly we do not desire to have it said of 
young woman recently, ‘‘you 
should have told me sooner.’’ To forestall such 
t disconcerting 


us. as did one 


possibility 
this matter to vour attention once more 
do not know what may 
othe r letter ) 
Particularly at this time. Mrs. Hargraves 
vou may be interested in some honey. hecause 
n two weeks there will be a holiday and you 
know how things are at such special times. On 


therefore, we call 
(We 


have happened to our 


N 
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holidays friends get together, acquaintances 
come from all over, there is increased activity 
for the household, the table must not want 
for attention. There are so many things for 
the busy housewife to attend to, certain items 
are sure to be overlooked Right here is where 
we step in With the assembling of guests 
the table must be complete; on such special 
occasions the housewives strive to offer some- 
thing special, of course Something that will 
cause pleasing comments has the call Natur 
ally we take pride in the fact that we are 
able to provide such a special dish, which is 
none other than honey We believe we have 
particular cause for our pride, since honey not 
only suits the most discriminating taste—it has 
real food value; more, it is known for its 
medicinal quality Hence, should not honey 
have a place this approaching holiday on your 
table? We believe if you do test it you will 
forever after deem the pantry incomplete with 
out it. 


Provide yourself with enough to meet de 
mands this coming holiday If you wish to 
probe honey’s true worth before ordering a 


ten-pound pail, let us send you a half-pound 
or one-pound package. The trial will prove a 
gratifying revelation—of that we are sure. Let 
us hear from you soon 

The foregoing amply illustrates anoth 
er effective approach by letter. Broach 
ing the proposition at a time particularly 
propitious, the beekeeper here should 
naturally receive a good measure of re 
turns. This one letter, incidentally, hints 
at the importance of writing to prospects 
preceding special occasions and holidays. 


Special Letters to Mothers. 

Now let us consider particularly the 
mother to whom we wish to sell honey. 
Naturally for her children the mother 
desires to procure edibles having a food 
value. We can _ readily enough pie 
ture the apprehensive parent painstak- 
ingly avoiding questionable things that 
may reaeh the child’s hands. There is 
the matter of adulterated candy, of 
which mothers sometimes are uncertain. 
The mother whose child once becomes 
sick through inferior candy will be dou- 
bly on the alert later; and her child will 
naturally erave something sweet just the 
same. Here, of course, a big opportunity 
enters for the beekeeper. Let him bring 
before the mother the subject of honey 
as a worthy item of food for the child. 
This can be accomplished in an interest 
ing and effective way as illustrated in 
the following: 

Dear Mrs. Gateway: We must tell you about 
the mother who nearly always had been har 
ried because of the many little worries occu 
pying her; but today she is a changed woman 
One perplexing problem that gave growth to 
her uneasiness concerned her two little children 
who hankered for candy most of the time. But 
let this good woman herself speak. Said she 
‘*You people here have no idea whatever what 
a load vou have taken off my mind. Little John 
nie and Gertie always pestered me for candy 
and I did not want to give them any since 
once Johnnie hecame sick because he had eaten 
some artificially colored candy He had eaten 
too much of it Naturally I was prejudiced 
igainst candy, but that did not influence the 
little ones anv Thev cried for cand, just 
ever 
their natural 


the same And now oh! how ean T 
I am able to satisfy 


thank you! 
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wants I supply 
they can eat all 


them regularly with honey 
they want of it What I 
particularly laud in the matter of honey 

that you cannot eat too much of it. | can 
not say the same of candy Honey, I must say 
s not only good for adults—everybody should 
onsume it in quantities Henceforth our 
table shall never again lack it; it shall always 
be within reach of the children.’’ 

Somehow it occurs to us Mrs 
you, too, may have been vexed 
want of some suitable edible 
children’s natural craving for 
same time holding its niche as a 
of course, meets such a want. 


most 


that 
because of the 
that meets the 
sweets, at the 
food. Honey. 
Many mothers 


Gateway 


have found this out, much to the benefit of 
their families; every member in your family, 
we are sure, will like it, too. Why not try a 
a small package, let us say, a half-pound or 


one-pound container? You'll never regret it 
Honey is a wholesome sweet. It is good for the 
health. 

Let us hear from you, when convenient. You 
can reach us by telephone, card. a letter—-or 
we should feel honored to have the opportunity 
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easily he slighted. The nent should prove 
au good specimen: 

Dear Mrs. Oliver 
weather many of us 


Whenever we have nasty 
naturally are afraid lest 
we get a cold rhis is an apprehension that 
is duly warranted Certainly it is more provi 
dent to be on the alert for the colds 
and such other unpleasantness that 
tends the appearance of 
But we can help to allay such fears here; we 
have available always honey, known for 
its purity and its wholesomeness Honey, in 
fine, is nature’s food, fit for everyday con 
sumption; it should find a place on every table 
One of our customers told us Kverbody 


cough . 
often at 
disagreeable weather 


good 


from John (meaning her husband) down to 
little Dottie demands it, morning, noon and 
night Seems I can never get enough of it! 
I know it’s not only a food honey is good 
for sickness; it has put away many a racking 
cough in the family You ask my husband 
next time you see him!’"’ 

That is just what we want particularly to 
tell you, Mrs. Oliver Many people would not 








A wholesome combination that makes a strong appeal to the appetite 
natural craying for sweets and what could be as 
honey! 


bread or 


personally to show you our beehives and the 
mportant work we are doing You can never 
be in doubt of honey. We await you. Thank 


vou 


The beekeeper should not overlook the 
importance of keeping after these pat 
ticular prospects, all the time preferably 
sending sales letters likely to meet the 
most weleome. It is the oft-repeated effort 
that counts, and every possible prospect 
ean finally be won over. 

Letters for Cold or Rainy Weather. 

We will offer one more letter, stressing 
the importance of honey as a medicine. 
The beekeeper can send this particular 
appeal during rainy or cold weather. 
Then we have the matter of timeliness 
when your proposition naturally will not 


Beekeepers should never fail to tell prospective customers how 


Honey meets the children’ 
biscuits, milk and 
honey is with hot 


good for young or old as hot 


hot cakes 


be without it 
be cheap at any 
and medicinal 


Honey is cheap; yet it would 
price, considering its real food 
value. Honey, in the 


case ol 


coughs and colds, is always easy to take; in 
fact people like to tak it That is some 
thing well worth bearing in mind when there 
are children in the family From unpleasant 


cough medicines the surly child with a serious 
cold will recoil; often the medicine is not tak 
en: naturally, often greater illness ensues By 
all means, find out the truth, for once and for 
all Honey should not only be on the table; it 
should be in the medicine chest Honey, too 


is good for the voice We are waiting to hear 
from you 
The few letters suggested in this ar 


tice should point the way to more honey 
sales for every producer. It is merely a 
question of interesting the prospect. The 
business is there. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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N commercial 

honey pro 

duetion, 
whether comb 
or extracted 
honey is pro- 
dlueed, the sale 
of the crop is 
as important as 
that of produce 
tion. | am con 
vineed that 
many let go of their crop for less money 
than could be secured, if they had been 
better informed on the sales end of the 
business. There are several ways in which 
honey can be disposed of to advantage, 
and the individual beekeeper should fit 
himself to make use of the method most 
feasible in each individual location. 

When to Sell at Retail. 

If the producer is near a consuming 
market and produces extracted honey, the 
five and ten pound pail and the house-to 
house canvassing will likely be the way 
to realize most for his product. If one 
produces comb honey or puts up extracted 
honey in glass for a retail package, the 
grocery is the place to sell it, as it will 
not pay to canvass and sell so small a 
package as the grocer will demand. Let 
me stop here long enough to advise that 
you find out the best price you can get 
for your extracted honey, if sold in a 
wholesale way in sixty-pound cans; then, 
if your expenses are not too large, you 
can retail direct to the consumer for 
about twice the wholesale price. Do not 
think of trying to sell your honey at re 
tail at wholesale prices, for if you do, 
you will soon tire of the retail business 
and go back to the wholesale way of 
disposing of the crop in 60-pound eans. 
You must make good wages in selling 
your honey, and the only source of these 
wages is what you can realize on your 
honey above what it is worth at whole 
sale. 

In canvassing, always offer the 10 
pound pail first. If you make a failure 
in selling the larger package, then offer 
the 5-pound size. If the 5-pound pail 
is mentioned at first, you will be almost 
sure of selling the smaller package. Some 
have made a mistake of trying to can 
vass from house to house with a smaller 
package than the five-pound pail; but 
later, to their disappointment, they found 
that it did not pay to do business on so 
small a seale. 

Never cut prices. You will meet cut 
price canvassers; but, if you are a good 
salesman, you will stick to your price, 
even if you do lose some few sales. Pro 
duee a good article of honey to sell, 
then ask a living price for it and you 
will win out in the end, always talking 
quality. 






Vore About Marketing 
Wax from the Cappines 


By E. D. Townsend 
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We will sup 
pose that you 
are eanvass 
ing upon the 
trail of a eut 
price canvass 
er. You ap 
proae h the 
pros p ective 
customer, usu 
ally the house 
wife. She asks 
the price of your honey, and you are in 
formed that she had had an opportunity 
the previous day to buy honey at 25 or 
50 cents per pail less than your price. 
Talk quality and tell her that there is a 
difference in price even in the different 
grades of sugar as well as practically 
every other commodity. Induce her to 
sample your honey, but never under any 
conditions run down the product of the 
previous canvasser, or she may suspect 
something wrong with you or your honey. 
If you are diplomatic you will make sales 
at the higher price without telling a sin 
vle thing that is not true. 

When to Sell to Dealers. 

There are many producers who do not 
care to canvass to sell their honey; then 
there are others who are too far from a 
market for this method of selling. Fur 
thermore, the great majority prefer to 
sell their crop in a lump and have it 
done with. For this elass of producers 
the middleman comes in well. If one 
lumps his honey with this method, a job 
bing price enough less than the wholesale 
price to pay freight and commissions is 
all one ean expect for his crop. 

We wholesale nearly all of our extract 
ed honey in 60-pound eans, selling to bee 
keepers who do not produce enough to 
supply their home demand. We sell also 
to bottlers and bakers and manufactur- 
ers, in any quantity from a single 60 
pound ean up to several tons as the cus 
tomer orders. We usually job one or two 
carloads a year to reduce our stock. 

We are having many ealls of late for 
honey put up in five and ten pound frie 
tion-top pails, and we are thinking of put 
ting in some melting tanks and filling 
tanks to supply this growing demand. 

We charge some more for a small or 
der than for a large order. The reason 
for this is that it costs more per pound 
to sell in small lots at wholesale than in 
large lots. <A still lower price is asked 
in earlots than in less than earlots. We 
will suppose that honey is selling at 
wholesale in 60-pound cans in 600-pound 
lots or more at 14 cents per pound, we 
should ask 15 cents per pound in lots of 
less than 600 pounds; and on the above 
basis a earload ought to bring 13 cents 
per pound. 

Remember this one admonition: Do not 


Honey. Rendering 
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under any consideration use second-hand 
60-pound eans and eases to put up your 
crop of fine extracted honey. 

Rendering Beeswax. 

If there is any disagreeable work in 
beekeeping, it is wax-rendering. It is 
an easy matter to separate from the wax 
what little slumgum there is in cappings, 
but few beekeepers know how to get 95 
per cent of the wax from old combs. 
After a long experience in wax-rendering 
we do not try to do so, but ship all our 
old combs to the foundation maker and 
let him do the work. We may not get 
quite as much out of it as if done at 
home, but we avoid a disagreeable job 
und are usually well satisfied with the 
results. 

It will be remembered that our cap 
pings have all been through the capping 
melter. Later, the wax is put into a 
rather large box and chopped up the 
same as when remelting rendered wax. 
In case your cappings are not melted, 
work them the same as explained below. 

As has been mentioned before, our 
wax room has a square cook-stove, on 
which we place two common wash boilers. 
The wax is melted in these two boilers. 
We do not let the wax boil, but as soon 
aus it is all melted, it is ready to sepa- 
rate. With our process in separating the 
wax from the slumgum in cappings, we 
use lots of water. We either provide 
some other way to heat this water, or put 
less wax and more water into the boilers. 

An Inexpensive Wax Press. 

The reader will remember that we use 
three washtubs in separating the honey 
frone the cappings. Those three tubs 
again come in use in wax-rendering. The 
press we use is nothing more than an 
eight-frame hive body with common wire 
sereen nailed on the bottom, and a hoe. 





OR the true 
lover of the 
outdoors 


FOLLOWING THE AIR LINE 
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We use the same kind of screen that is 
used on our honey-house windows to keep 
out bees. Some cleats are nailed across 
the bottom to support the wire, for this 
is the bottom of the press. We place a 
tub near the stove for convenience across 
which are two narrow strips of board, 
and on this the aforesaid press is placed. 
With a large dipper we fill the press with 
the wax and slumgum to be separated. A 
little stirring at the bottom will work 
the wax and water through the screen 
into the tub. When we think there is an 
inch of slumgum accumulated in the bot 
tom of the press we work the wax 
through by stirring as mentioned above, 
and then finish up by pressing out with 
the hoe what wax and water remain. 
There is but litle slumgum in cappings, 
and one will be surprised how little will 
be left when the wax is pressed out. What 
is left is thrown into the barrel of old 
combs and sent to the factory to be re 
rendered. When the tub is filled, to han 
dle conveniently it is moved aside and 
an empty one put in its place. The next 
morning the wax is removed from the 
tubs, which empty them for another day’s 
run. 
To Clarify Wax. 

If you want to send the very nicest 
wax to market, remelt the wax that has 
been taken from the cappings, put it into 
tubs and wrap the tubs with blankets to 
keep the wax hot for six or eight hours; 
then, just before it begins to congeal, dip 
off the top carefully and cake in flaring 
dishes. With a little experience, one 


will be surprised how closely the wax can 
be dipped off without getting sediment. 
When all the wax has been clarified those 
remnants containing the sediment ean all 
be washed 
us before. 

Northstar, Mich. 


and remelted, then handled 







day in his bee- 
keeping manip 


hte Bee Hunting a Much Neglected Sport, Can be ulations, his 
there is noth- Made Delightful and Profitable attitude being 
ing more pleas- pie 7 somewhat that 
ant and inter- By Josephine Morse of a superior 
esting than being who 
pursuit of the guides the ac 


honey bee to \@ 
her home in the wilds. To the beekeeper 
there is an added zest and the gaining of 
a more complete understanding of bee 
life and nature. The commercial honey 
producer must of necessity know some- 
thing of the instinets and reactions of 
the inseets with which he works, but he 
is apt, unless a real naturalist, only to 
aequire a sufficient practical knowledge 
with which to work suecessfully. This 
knowledge he uses mechanically day after 





tivities of his 


uses them as tools for his 


laborers and 


own purposes in securing him a liveli 
hood. 
The bee-hunter sees the honeybee 


working out her own destiny and, though 
he may capture her and her colony, he 
has had a glimpse into her free and 
natural mode of life and must marvel 
anew at her adaptability and _ her 
strength, not as an individual but as a 
co-operative member of the eoleny. 
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Bee Hunting in American Literature. 

There is an interesting story by James 
called ‘Oak Open 
which all beekeepers should read. 
The scene is laid in Michigan on the shores 
of the Kalamazoo River just before the 
war of 1812, when there was much unset 
led territory traversed only by Indians, 
hunters and traders. The central figure in 
the novel is the bee-hunter, called by the 
French ‘‘voyageurs’’ of the region ‘‘le 
sourdon’’ because ‘‘he lived 
off the labors of others.’’ This assump 
tion was not entirely accurate however, 


Fenimore Cooper, 


ings,” 


(the drone) 








for, though he lived on the sweets pro 
duced by others, he really had to work 
| shed 

; 

; 








be mitit hox used by Miss Morse. Pulling 
the lide to le the bee down on to the comb 
nd pulling tl cover over the glass to darken 
he hox 
as industriously as any worker bee to 
find the hoards of honey and to secure 
them. This, in faet, was his sole oceu 
pation and he found it profitable. He 


lived entirely alone in a shanty securely 
built to withstand the frequent attempts 
by bears, during his absence, to break in 
and al, being the bears’ favor 
ite food, which they ean scent from afar. 
All the summer from July to 
October, ‘“lined’’ bees and secured 
their storing it in his shanty—to 
taken later in his eanoe and 
sold to the people living in the settle 
ments along the river, who all waited till 
his arrival to stock up their winter stores 
of sweets. 

The opening chapters of the book de 
seribe his method of ‘‘lining’’ 


ste honey 
through 
he 
honey, 


be uway 


bees, a 


method similar in essentials to that of 
the present day. Ile caught each bee 
separately in a glass tumbler, which he 


then set over a small piece of comb whose 
were half filled with elear, thin 
Then he put his cap over the 

As soon as darkness surround 
ed it, the bee naturally ceased fretting 
to get out to the light, discovered the 
honevcomb and started feeding. When it 
was liberated, he lined it, noting keenly 
the larger and larger cireles made by the 
bee as it located the position of this de 
lightful of honey and made its 
final straight dart for home. After this 
line was accurately determined, he made 
a cross line or angle by going a hundred 


cells 
honey. 
tumbler. 


source 


or 
s 
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vards or so further on, either to the right 


or left, thus getting the point of inter 
section of the bee’s lines of flight, and 
thus the location of the bee-tree. 
Through the aid of his profession, ‘‘le 
Bourdon extricnted himself from = a 


very serious predicament with hostile In 
dians. Ile so impressed them with his 
supposed power over the bees that their 
attitude changed from one of distrust 
and hostility to awe and respect for this 
pale-face medicine-man. The bee-hunter 
accomplished this by taking up the bees 
just as they were ready to make thei 
flight and holding them to his ear and 
pretending they told him where they were 
The Indians’ keen saw the 
bees cirele, but practice had not enabled 


yong. eves 


them to see further and get the exuct 
bee line. They were also mystified by 
his covering the tumbler with his eap, 


considering that a further proof of neero 
maney, 
Nowadays 


there are probably very 
few l i 


throughout the length and breadth 
of the land whose sole occupation and 


source of income is bee hunting. sut 
there are still a great many bee-hunters 
left—particularly in the more remote and 
rural districts of New England 


among 
some of those inhabitants of real Yankee 
ancestry, who are keen of eye, shrewd of 
wit, and as Mr. E, H. Vaughan, veteran 
bee-hunter of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
it—*‘who would rather hunt 
bees than eat when they are hungry.’’ 
How to Line the Bees. 

Every bee-hunter has his own idea of 

the box which he with for 


cx presses 


him 


takes 








The tree s down and the men are finding 
the location of the honey preparatory to cutting 


the opening to take it out 


hunting bees, and feels firmly convinced 
that no other is good. The type I 
like best myself consists of a box about 
3x9 inches, made with a top and bottom 
section; the bottom part to hold the 
comb. The top part is made with a glass 
cover and a wooden slide at the bottom. 
This upper part used to eateh the 
bee. When put over the flower on which 


so 


is 
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the bee is working, the slide is pushed 
in gently, pulling the flower out at the 
same time without injuring or liberating 
the bee. On the bottom of this section 
there are very small pegs, which fit into 
corresponding holes in the lower section, 
so that when placed on top it fits very 
neatly. After the upper part is fitted 
over the lower, a small flat piece of wood 
(or your cap, if you prefer!) is put over 
the glass to darken the interior, and the 
slide is drawn so the bee may go below 





TRIE. & 
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An opening is cut in the fallen tree where the 
bees are located, exposing the combs. 


to feed. When fully absorbed in its oc 
cupation, the upper part can be lifted off 


so the bee can leave when ready. This 
box is not my own invention, but was 
made for me by another enthusiast. Per 


haps that is why I am not at all depend 
ent on it, and would really just as soon 
go out as simply equipped as ‘‘le Bour 
don’’—with a box and a piece of glass 
to put over it, or a tumbler with which 
to cateh the bees, some comb, and a little 
bottle of sugar syrup to pour in the comb 
when the box is ‘‘set up.’’ 

The best place to set up the box is 
where one can get a clear, unobstructed 
view in all direetions or, at least, where 


the immediate surroundings are in the 
open. One bee is caught at a time and 


introduced to the piece of comb, which 
should be placed on a fence post, stone 
wall, boulder—something a few feet 
up from the ground, so that the over 
head cireling and departure of the bees 
may be watched with the least discom 
fort of position. Several can be started 
ut the time if they eaught 
quickly. 

Mr. Vaughan emphasizes the 
point of making a strong initial line, thus 
vetting the line firmly fixed and 
follow. Also, if time runs short, it will 
matter to ‘*pick up’? the line 


same are 
alwavs 


ensyv to 


be an eusy 
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the next day, or even several days later, 
as the bees will be on the lookout and 
will be making frequent visits to the spot 
where they secured such a delightful and 
unexpected ‘‘free lunch.’’ It is really 
the robbing instinet in bees of which 
the bee-hunter takes advantage, exposing 
sweets for their temptation and encour 
aging them to partake. They get in the 
same furor of excitement as they would 
if robbing a weak colony or an aban 
doned hive. 

Determining Distance to the Tree. 

The time taken before the bees return 
may be noted. It is generally conceded 
that an absence of 15 minutes indicates 
that the bee-tree is one mile away. If a 
line is made in more than one direction, 
a little colored chalk mixed with water 
can be dabbed on the bee’s thorax be 
tween the wings to distinguish the differ 
ent bees and to determine just how long 
each took to go and come. If a 
line is made, the point of its intersection 
with the first, or initial, line will be the 
place where the bees live. 

Best Time for Hunting Bees. 

The early fall seems to be accepted as 
the preferable season for hunting bees. 
The temperature then is comfortable, 
most of the honey is sealed, and, if all 
went 


cross 


well, a colony of bees has more 
honey in the autumn than in the early 
summer. The best ‘‘wild honey’’ is un 
surpassed, due to the long ripening 


(thickening and mellowing) in the comb 
in the warmth of the colony. The comb 
itself may be as black as ebony, but the 
honey will be as clear as when first put 
in, and of superb quality and flavor. A 
territory for hunting should be chosen in 








Finishing the job. The vessels are well filled 
with honey and the bee-hunters have enjoyed 
a good day's sport 
which there are no domesticated bees 
within «a radius of a mile and a half. It 


is no fun to spend the greater part of a 
dav (as | have done oceasionally) in sue 
cessfully lining bees to some one’s hive! 

A pleasant way for members of a bee 
together and 


keepers * ussociation to get 
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have some real fun is to go on a bee- 
hunting expedition with an experienced 
bee-hunter as a leader. The members of 
my county organization, the Worcester 
County Beekeepers’ Association, have 


been taken on two such bee-hunts by Mr. 
Vaughan. The party went in automobiles 
from the city of Worcester to a neighbor- 






URING the 
last two or 

three years 
I have seen 
evidence from 
all over the 
country of how 
foul brood is 
spread over a 
locality after the orthodox treatment has 
been applied. Many a beekeeper, unless 
he understands at the very start that 
foul brood is usually spread by bees rob 
bing honey from infected combs, will, 
when he applies the orthodox treatment, 
spread American foul brood all over the 
neighborhood, making the general situa 
tion infinitely worse than it was before. 
Take a case in point. 

In one of my trips through southern 
California, not a thousand miles from 
Los Angeles, I ran across as pretty an 
apiary as I had ever seen. The hives 
were all new, neatly painted, nicely ar 
ranged on a fine grassy plot, and there 
was every appearance that the man was 
not only a eareful but a well-informed 
beekeeper. I did not know his name; but I 
stopped and presented my ecard. When 
he read the name he seemed overjoyed to 
see that the editor of Gleanings had 
ealled on him; for had he not been read- 
ing Gleanings and the A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture? 

Wholesale Robbing of Diseased Honey. 

Over at one side I observed what ap 
peared to be the remains of a_ bonfire, 
for there were a few remnants of brood 
frames, tangled wires, and some wax that 
had not been entirely consumed. A few 
bees were yet hovering around the spot. 
T said: 

‘Have vou been burning up some old 
combs?’’ 

**T have been treating for foul brood. 
My whole anpiary was badly infected; and 
the county inspector ordered me to treat. 
I bought a lot of new hives, frames and 
comb foundation. After T got evervthing 
ready IT made a general job one after 
noon.” 

‘Was there anv honev eoming in about 
that time ’?’"! asked. 

‘*No. The bees were inclined to rob.’’ 





**Did the inspector tell von how and 
when to treat?’ 
cy e s.’? 








WHEN TREATMENT FAILS 


How American Foul Brooa 1s Fast Spreading 
Under Ordinary Treatment 


By E. R. Root 
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hood selected in advance by Mr. Vaughan. 
They were successful in every way in find- 
ing the bee-trees and in the relaxation and 
pleasure of a ‘‘ day off’’ in a lovely coun- 
tryside, with (to beekeepers) one of the 
most interesting games in the world to 
play. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 





**He told you 
to burn the 
eombs, did 
he???’ 
a {Md 
“But, my 
dear sir, how 


eS and when?’’ 

**Well, Mr. Root, I selected a bright 
afternoon, and shook the whole apiary at 
one operation. My helper, as fast as I 
shook the combs, threw them down where 
you see the fire was. Then wlien they 
were all shaken we poured on kerosene 
and touched a match.’’ 

‘*Did you see any bees on those combs 
before you got ready to burn them?’’ 

**VYes. There were thousands of them. 
My bees and my neighbors’ bees came 
over and helped themselves to the hon 
ey. I hated to lose all that good honey, 
so I let them clean up everything.’’ 

My suspicions were aroused. I said, ‘‘1 
should like to look through your bees, if 
vou have no objections.’’ 

‘“Yes; I shall be glad to have you.’ 

Then he said, ‘‘I have been reading 
vour A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture 
and your journal;’’ and as he said it I 
wondered if I had been eareful enough 
to explain all the way through how foul 
brood may be spread. 

Disease Reappeared in Four Out of Five 

Colonies After Treatment. 
With smoker 
lighted T went through the small apiary. 
I was not surprised to find four out of 
every five reinfected. It seemed a pity 
that those good combs nicely drawn out 
with nice brood and bees in those bright 
new hives should show infection. At 
all events, I said to him: 

‘“Mvy dear sir, I am sorry to tell you 
that vou have foul brood back again.’’ 
*“Ts that so?’’ he asked in surprise. 
**PDid not the inspector tell vou that 
robbing while treating would scatter foul 

brood??? 

‘*No.’’ 

**Didn’t he tell vou that honey from 
a diseased colony is the main source of 
infection, and that when bees rob such 
honey and take it home they earry foul 
brood with them?’’ 

‘*No. He did not tell me anvthing 
ubout that.’’ 


I made no comments. 








weeada 
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‘‘Didn’t vou see,’’I again asked, ‘‘in 
the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Uulture, 
that you are warned against leaving in 
fected combs exposed—that such combs 
should be burned at night, or buried, or 
melted up inside of a building that is 
robber-proof ?’’ 

‘“T didn’t see that.’’ 

Then I said, ‘‘It is too bad, because 
vou have had all your work and expense 
for frames and foundation for, nothing, 
and undoubtedly the inspector will order 
you to do the work over again.’’ 

[ went over to his neighbor, but said 
nothing about what I had seen. I asked 
him very innocently how things were 
coming on. 

‘Everything was comin on fine,’’ he 
said, ‘funtil that blankety-blank fool 
across the way treated his apiary for 
foul brood; and now [ am peppered up for 
fair.’’ 

I relate this ineident in full because 
it represents dozens of other eases that 
I have run aeross. [I do not know 
whether the California incident is a joke 
on the inspector, on the A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture, on Dr. Phillips, 
who wrote the treatment, on the owner 
who treated the bees by the orthodox 
plan or the neighbor who ‘‘ got peppered 
up for fair,’’ as he said. 

3ut the very fact that foul brood is 
being scattered by the beekeepers them- 
selves when they apply treatment, but 
fail to read the full directions, shows 
that we who publish apicultural instrue- 
tions can not be too emphatic in our 
warnings on how foul brood is spread; 
that the inspector himself or his deputy 
should explain, first of all, the nature of 
foul brood, how it is spread, or else treat 
2 colony or two, and thus show the bee- 
keeper just how to proceed with the rest 
of the bees. T am convineed, in the ease 
of a beginner or an ignorant person, 
that the inspector should take time to 
treat then and there. 


Burning, Only Safe Method in Certain 
Cases. 

1 am afraid it is too true that the foul 
brood inspector assumes that the bee 
keeper is going to follow his instructions 
to the letter. Most of them don’t; and 
I am afraid, too, that it is also true that 
many beekeepers might better be in 
structed to apply the toreh at night to 
hives, bees, applianees and all, and do 
a clean job. 

I hesitate about offering such a radi 
cal treatment, because it will perhaps be 
said that my leading motive is. to sell to 
all such people a new equipment; but the 
significant faet is, foul brood in some lo 
ealities is being spread when the treat 
ment is given. T have talked with doz 
ens of inspectors, and several of them 
have told me the same story of how 
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foul brood is spreading rather than being 

cured. 

Treating American Foul Brood without 
Melting Combs. 

We have something like 1200 honey- 
producing colonies in and near Medina. 
While there is supposed to be no foul 
brood in any of them, it will now and 
then crop out in a few eells. In other 
eases where the brood looks a little sus 
picious, or where we are not sure whether 
it is sacbrood or American foul brood, 
it is our habit, whenever we find any 
such, to earry the colony having it to 
what we eall the ‘‘hospital’’ yard, lo- 
cated in a remote district miles away 
from other bees or beekeepers. These 
colonies are then given the shaking treat- 
ment after which all good brood is put 
over strong queenless colonies until it 
emerges, when the final clean-up is made. 

Our old procedure was to cut out the 
combs, melt them in the building at the 
hospital yard and burn the frames. This 
involves not only the destruction of valu- 
able property, but considerable risk. But 
now we are trying out another policy. 
The combs, instead of being cut out and 
the frames burned, will be soaked in a 
solution of aleohol and formalin or in a 
sodium hypochlorite solution. 

This procedure, if disinfecting can be 
accomplished by one or the other of the 
solutions (mind, I say ‘‘if’’), will save 
the combs, save the frames, save time, 
and, besides, give us combs for next 
season, which during the swarming sea 
son or honey flow are much more valua- 
ble than frames of foundation. 

We tested out the aleohol-formalin so 
lution last fall on combs that were rotten 
with American foul brood. These same 
combs are in use today, and have been 
in use all the season, without showing a 
trace of disease. We thought we would 
not say much about it until time could 
be given for the disease to develop. As 
none shows at this time, we are con 
vinced that this treatment was effective, 
though it was on a small seale. 

For the present, at least, I think the 
average beekeeper will do well to follow 
the advice of his loeal bee inspector. 
While these solutions give great prom 
ise of better days when we can save our 
combs, perhaps the most of us had better 
play safe. 

Perhaps I am over-enthusiastie in re 
gard to saving the combs; but I hope 
we shall soon come to the day when it 
will not be neeessary to melt up our 
combs on account of disease. Let me put 
it another way: IT hope the day is coming 
when vou and [I ean look back to the 
wasteful days when we thought it neces- 
sary to melt up all of our eombs and burn 
our frames in treating Ameriean foul 
brood. 
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ROADSIDE MARKETING 


Hints from Experience in Selling Honey to Au- 
tomobile Tourists 


In northern California the average per 
son associates a pound of honey with 
‘*two bits.’* The quality or kind of hon 
ey makes but little difference. A fair 
grade of extracted amber honey will sell 
as readily as the finest sections, and for 
the same price. Automobile tourists will 
always take extracted honey or chunk 
honey in 2% and 5 pound eans in prefer 
enee to sections of comb honey. 

When it comes to selling eight-cent 
honey for 25 cents and having the buyer 
take it away, there are a few things that 
I have discovered by experience which | 
think are worth passing on. 

(1) A few colonies of bees in the door 
vard is the best possible advertisement. 

(2) The beehives need to be supple 
mented with a good sign, ‘‘Honev for 
Sale.’’ 

(3) The honev should be ready in de 
sirable packages and in plain sight of the 
passing automobile tourists. 

At the present time L would not want 
to say just what is best in earrying out 
these three things. Our apiary here con 
sists of 25 eolonies. The nearest hives 
are about 20 feet from the road and 
about the same distance from the house. 
Perhaps half dozen hives, if well 
placed, would attraet as mueh attention 
us 25, although I have an idea that the 
more bees in sight, the better. Of course, 
the bees, when close to the road and the 
house, must be peaceable and worked 
carefully to keep them quiet. IT work 
with the bees without a veil, and en 
deavor to keep them so that it is safe 
to invite Indies 


to witness the manipula 
tion of a hive without having them wear 
a veil or get stung 

As to signs, | believe that a homemade 
sign will sell more honev at ai farm 
house than a finished sign made by a 
professional sign painter. The signs I 
have made are on pieces of dressed red 
wood, 12x20 inches. Thev were made 
from odd pieces of lumber and cost 
merely the labor of making them. Though 
| believe in homemade signs, T do not 
wivoeate a sign so erude that it might 
appear ridiealous, \ny person who is 
accustomed te lettering freight or express 
matter should have no trouble in making 
uw very good honey sign. As automobile 


‘ 


ourists a 


e generally traveling at a fair 


rute of speed the signs should be so let 
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tered as to be easily read, and so placed 
as to be seen in time to give the driver 
an opportunity to stop easily. When red 
wood is available, white paint for the 
letters makes a very good combination. 

As to honey packages, 2% and 5 pound 
friction-top pails seem to be the most 
popular here. Praetieally no automobile 
tourists want sections or honey in glass 
after they have seen the tin buckets. 
Some prefer the chunk honey while oth- 
ers want only the extracted. 

The quality and the grade of the honey 
are the least considered. For example, 
the first surplus honey the bees gathered 








Outfit for cutting chunk comb honey The combs 

are laid on the board at the top while cutting 

and the seraps are chopped up and dumped 
into the box to drain 


here was from the madrona. I consider it 
a good-flavored, heavy-bodied amber hon 
ev. Yet | have seen tourists turn down 
madrona chunk honey and take barberry 
honey in extraeted form, after having 
been informed that the latter was of in 
ferior quality. As to the people who 
want their honey in the comb, | have 
found that they will alwavs take chunk 
honey in preference to sections or ex 
tracted honev. 

While the maner of producing chunk 
honev is not strictly within the title of 
this article, | will add that the method 
emploved is to use sheets of extra-thin 
super foundation in Langstroth frames. 
These make half sheets of foundation for 
the standard-sized frames. In cutting up 
the frames of honey a tank is used, con 
sisiting of two hive bodies: the lower 
one has a board nailed on the botton 
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and is waxed with hot beeswax so as to 
hold honey. The upper hive body has 
a wire screen nailed on the bottom of 
it. A six-inch piece of lumber is cut to 


fit in the frame rabbets, and on this 
board the honey is eut up. The portions 
that are not deemed fit for chunk honey 
are chopped up on the board and dropped 
upon the sereen, thus draining the honey 
into the tank below. 

Labels are hard to stick on tin, so we 
do not stick them, but merely snap on a 
rubber band cut from an old inner tube 
of an automobile tire. The labels dress 
up the eans and guarantee to the pur 
chaser the purity of the honey. They 
give the purehaser the address of the 
beekeeper, and thereby afford an oppor 
tunity later to order honey by _ parcel 
post. Leslie Burr. 

Willits, Calif. 
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CANDY AND PUSH-IN-COMB CAGE 


Self-Releasing Cage in which Queen is Caged 
on the Comb 


The safe introduction of queens to full 
colonies of bees is often a serious prob 
lem, especially for amateurs who do not 
care to take a risk with a new queen. 

At the present time there are several 
methods by whieh a queen can be intro 
dueed with more or less success. Most 
of the expert beekeepers have their own 
method of introduction, which may be 
by the use of smoke, immersing the 
queen in water or honey, by the candy 
or push-in cage, or merely dropping her 
on to a frame of brood. 

In our experience we have tried all of 
the above methods, sometimes with sue 
cess and sometimes with failure. If 
au colony has not been left queenless too 
long and there is plenty of nectar com 
ing in, almost any method will succeed; 
hut when the neetar becomes searee or 
the colony has been queenless for several 
days the bees do not readily accept a 
new queen. Of the methods mentioned 
the eandy or push-in eage has given the 
greatest satisfaetion; but, even with 
these, there is likely to be quite a heavy 
loss, and the push-in cage requires a sec 
ond visit to the colony to release the 
queen. The accompanying photograph 
shows the details of a cage that combines 
the candy and the push-in cages, and is 
one that we find highly suecessful. The 
queen is confined on the comb in the same 
inaner as with a push-in cage, but can 
be released bv the bees as in the eandy 
cage. 

The wire used is galvanized wire 
sereening, eight strands to the ineh 
(8x8). One end and two sides of the 
wire are bent down to form the cage. 
One end of the cage is of tin and wood, 
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us in the ** Miller introducing cage,’’ ex 
cept that the back edge of the lower piece 
of tin is turned down to complete the cage 
as shown in photograph. A few of the 
horizontal wires are removed to faeili 
tate pushing the eage into the comb. 
With this cage the second visit is elimi 
nated, as the bees will release the queen 
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the push-in-the-comb feature and the self-re 
leasing of candy plug feature 


and there is no dunger of her being con 
fined for several davs through forgetful 
ness. The queen usually starts laving be 
fore she is released, and this fact makes 
her more readily accepted by the bees. 

In introducing the queen we like to 
confine her over a few open cells of hon 
ev, and if possible a few cells from 
which young bees are emerging. The ma 
jority of the cells, however, must be 
empty. C. B. Gooderman, B. S. A. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


DETECTING QUEEN -CELLS 


How Swarming Cells Can be Found Without 
Taking Out the Combs 


The Dominion Apiarist details, in his 
annual report for 1922, a plan adopted 
in the apiary at the Central Experimental 
Farm for detecting preparations for 
swarming. The queens in 10-frame Lang 
stroth hives were allowed to occupy a 
shallow super in addition to the regular 
brood-chamber. These — shallow 
were given in the spring as soon as the 


supers 
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bees were covering nine eombs in the 
regular brood-chamber, Muy 15 to June 
8. No queen-excluder was used. 

Supers were placed over 40 colonies. 
These colonies were examined every nine 
or ten days during the season by tipping 
the supers. If no queen eells containing 
larvae were seen along the lower edges 
of the shallow combs, the brood-ehambei 
was carefully examined to see whether 
queen-cells were started in the lower 
chamber first. 

Of the 40 colonies thus treated, 2! 
made no preparations for swarming du 
ing the entire season. One colony de 
veloped eggs only, and 10 developed lar- 
vae in queen-cells. 

In eight of the ten colonies that had 
larvae in queen-cells practically all of 
them were in the shallow supers and 
were seen along the lower edges of the 
shallow combs when supers were tipped. 
In the remaining two colonies, the first 
cells were found in the brood-ehambers; 
these mas have been supersedure eells 
only. 

This method « 
tect preparations for swarming was found 


f tipping supers to «de 


to be a quick and easy one and tends 
tuwards the rapid examination of colo 
nies, as it is not at all necessary to ex 
imine the combs of the brood-chamber. 
Director of Publicity, 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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A FINE HONEY EXHIBIT 


The Provincial Exhibition of British Columbia 
’ Has a Permanent Apiary Section 


Several points of interest and of edu 
cntional value to beekeepers have been 
brought out in connection with the api 
ary exhibits at the Provineial Exhibi 
tion, held at New Westminster, B. C. The 
Provincial Exhibition, which had been 
running for a number of years, was dis 
continued during the war, in order to eco 
nomize expenditure, and was not started 
up again until after the war was over. 
It is now being held, as before, annually 
in the month of September and is open 
for six days. Over 90,000 visitors passed 
through the turnstiles last year. 

The exhibition has a permanent site of 
several acres at Queens Park. The grounds 
ure beautifully laid out and well cared 
for, resplendent with ornamental shrubs 
and trees of many kinds, and lovely 
flower borders. 

The permanent buildings for the ae 
commodation of the exhibits of horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, poultry, ete., 
cover a large area. The Horticultural 

Suilding, standing bv itself, is a large 
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incl commodious structure, in which the 

ary section of the exhibition has its 
permanent quarters. The apiary section 
is one of the leading and most attractive 
features of the exhibition. Last year 


the competitive classes contained ove: 


three tons of honey. Competition in the 
two large «display classes, of 300 pounds 


ind 100 pounds respectively, comprising 
comb and extracted honey and beeswax, 
rnamented with floral decorations, was 
very keen, and these exhibits were great 
ly admired by everyone. Attractive dis 
plays of this deseription in grocers’ win 
dows could not fail to be the means of 
disposing of large quantities of honey 
in the extracted-honey classes the honey 
exhibited was all put up in either 12 
ounce or 16-ounece glass jars, nicely ar 
ranged, All this honey was of exception 
ally good quality. The judging was not 
completed until two days had elapsed, 
und the judges had an onerous task. 

In the extracted-honey classes the 
schedule of points is as follows: ¢ olor, 
’5: brightness, 25; 


total, 100 The judging of densit 


density, 35; tlavor, 


has become an exact seienee at this ex 
hibition, as the Dominion Government 
inalvst, who is stationed at Vancouvet 
has tested the density of the honev by 


nenns of the Abbe refractometer. This 

much more simple ana euss process 
than the hvdrometer test The Abl« ‘ 
fractomete is a wonderfully clever in 
strument of German invention. A smal 


drop of honey is placed on a small disk, 
and the refracted ray of light from it is 
thrown on to a registering dial, whicl 
can be immediately read off and easily 
deciphered into solid contents and sy 
cifie gravity. 

The following are some of the results 
shown byw the refractometer of samples 
of honev from different parts of the 


pravailye 


Pla of orig Specific Pet 
fh ivity. Solid vate 

\ on, Okanoga 

ry tel 1.4428 34.6 15.38 
Nelson, We Kootenay 1.433 83.23 16.77 
Birchbank \\ Koot’ay 1.45305 82.81 17.19 
Castlegar. W Kootenay 1.4281 82.56 17.54 
Kk. Arrow Park, W. Koot. 1.4281 82.46 17.54 
Cranbrook I Koot’ay 1.4189 8108 18.9 
raser Valles (Coast) 

Highest ) 1.4365 83.70 16.3 

do (Lowest 1.4038 78.83 21.17 


Vernon honey, as above, would weig! 
14 lbs. 7 oz. (121, Ibs. U. S. measure 

It does not appear to be generally known 
that all honev eontains more or less mois 
ture, and when it contains over a certain 
pereentage it is very liable to ferment 
after a short time, and that honev of 1 
minimum specifie gravity of 1.420 will 
not ferment, if kept in a drv place, where 
it eannot absorb moisture 

Nelson, RB. er. Ww. d Sheppard 
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IN THAT LAND OF PROMISE 


More About the Big Yields of Sweet Clover in 
South Dakota 


Some of our old readers—those who 
read the first edition of the A B C of Bee 
Culture by A. I. Root in the 70's and 80’s 

will remember 


how Mr. Root wrote 
up ‘‘that A B C 
scholar who grew 
so fast.’’ He was 
one of the pupils 
who, after reading 


the A B C book and 
the articles by 
‘*Novice’’ (A, I. 
Root), was able to 
put the teachings 
into practice and 
get results. He was 
then Dr. E. A. Mor 
gan of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

Later on he drift 
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to show further the possibilities of sweet 
clover in that northwest country. Dr. 
Morgan, when he came into South Dakota 
some years ago, began preaching sweet 
clover. He not only preached it but 
seattered the seed hither and yon. How- 
ever, at the time he did not advertise 
what he was doing. Ile just kept still. 
The sweet clover began to develop, until 
now the farmers are beginning to see its 
wonderful possibilities as a forage and 
turn-under crop. 

Dr. Morgan is a splendid sample of 
hundreds of other men like him who, see- 


ing the possibilities of sweet clover, 
have been great factors in its introdue 


tion all over the country. 

Lest of you may wish to go up 
into that particular town of Vermilion, 
! will say that it is badly peppered with 
foul brood. Dr. Morgan manages to keep 
it under control; but several other back 
lotters in that vicinity have apiaries 
that are rotten with it, | am told. 

This whole Northwest great 
problem to handle in the matter of bee 


some 


has on 








Dr. J A. Morgan. the A BC 


scholar who gre 
comb honey from two colonies of bees an 
ed down to Vermilion, South Dakota, 


where he may be found as a specialist in 


the treatment of eves and ears and in 
fitting glasses. 
His old enthusiasm for bees has by 


no means gone, although 40 years have 


elapsed since he began to ‘‘grow so 
fast.’’ As an evidence of what he could 
do in his new environment he showed 


me some of his comb honey which is a 
part of the vield of 650 pounds from two 
colonies, and all of it sweet clover. It 
is an evidence of what a good beekeeper 
in a good locality ean do provided the 
conditions are right; and it enly goes 


De | 
e.7 
— 


w so fast,’’ (above) and hi 


aggregate of 650 pounds, at 


crop of sweet clover 
Vermilion, S. D 


disease, and only the most vigorous con 
trol measures will ever hold it in cheek. 
Were it not for disease this great North 
west would be a paradise for beekeepers. 
E. R. Root. 
AaAo——zp 


REQUEENING EVERY YEAR 


Weeding Out Unprofitable Colonies that Drag 
Down the Average Yield 








After having taken special care to have 
my bees in the best possible condition for 
winter for several vears, I still find some 
of my colonies give unfavorable returns. 
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| began to look about for the cause and 


electing four colonies, that had all 
but tailed to pay expenses, | made them 
queenless ane removed pool combs, re 
placing them with good ones, requeened 
vith voung laying queens which were of 


ubout the sume age and parentage and 
vintered them the same as before. 
When the honey flow began these were 


my best colonies, and, when the season 
was over, they had doubled the amount 
of surplus they had made the previous 
season, both seasons being identical. That 
fall L requeened all my colonies with 
voung laving queens, not sparing a single 
queen whieh had gone through the pre 
vious senson My books for the next 
seuson showed of pel cent gain. 

Last season was of short duration, last 
ing only three weeks. It was wet and 
rainv about a third of the time, but 
those colonies which | have been testing 
over this period of two vears netted me 


H90 pounds of extrueted honey besides 


combs, which | gave back to them in 
the fall | paves to requeen every year. 
Delaware, Ohio Llovd (. Gardner. 
a A es 


CATALEPTIC QUEENS AGAIN 


Can This be Prevented by Lifting Queens by 
the Thorax ? 

On page 378 of last year’s Gleanings 
ind 391 and 535 of this year’s we find 
irticles written by Jay Smith and Allen 
Latham upon the above subject. L can 
remember only one or perhaps two in 
stances where queens got into a eatalep 
tie condition when being handled. Ws 
have clipped thousands upon thousands 
of queens during varying times of the 
open season. To what then can this lack 
of an unpleasant experience be attrib 
uted? 

With me now is a voung man from Ten 
nessee, who hus seen this condition, but 
he is one who has been in the habit of 
entehing the queen by the wing or wings. 
My practice is to take the queen by the 


thorax; and the only explanation I ean 

ter us to freedom from queens” getting 

to this condition with us is that they 

e lifte } the thorax. It has never 

‘ ‘ ( me to lift a queen by the 

ngs. Whv not lift a man by the arms 
ol calf by the tail? 

In this matter IT am not going to take 

the evidence of some one with verv little 

ye bee but how would it do for 


those of fairly extensive observation who 
ive had « xperiences with queens vetting 
into a cataleptic condition, and let them 
ell us if they lift or seize the queen by 
i@ thorax or the wings? For mv own 
part, it appears to me that custom and 
precedent are the only justification for 
lifting qu 


eens by their wings. 
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It is quite refreshing and interesting 
to have a little animated discussion in 
bee journals. I thought we were nearly 
all in a eataleptic condition or had such 
tempers that it would not be safe to con 
tradict one another. 


R. F. Holtermann. 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 
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BEEKEEPING IN LOUISIANA 


The Historic Land ot Evangeline Rapidly Be- 
coming an Important Honey-Producing Region 


A study of old manuseripts and ree 
ords relating to the Acadian exiles who 
settled in Louisiana nearly two hundred 
vears ago shows that bee culture was 
even then an important item in the lives 
of those hardy pioneers, whose descend 
aunts still live in the most beautiful see 
tion of our state. The land of Evange 
line is peculiarly adapted to the keeping 
of bees, as the mild winters make the 
wintering problem a_ very simple one, 
and the nectar-flowing seasons actually 
dovetail. 

During the last week of January the 
writer made a trip along the historic 
Bayou Teche, made famous by Longfel 
low’s **Evangeline.’’ The weather was 
as mild as a day in April; the maple 
trees had long been flaunting their ban 
ners of crimson; field after field of white 
clover was seen dotted with the white 
blossoms from which the most delicious 
honey is made. rhe air was redolent 
with the heavy perfume of the sweet 
olives; orange buds were bursting and 
garlands of yellow jasmine were to be 
seen on every side, as well as scores of 
other honey producing flowers not known 
to the uverage layman. 

Bees could be seen flying around in the 
warm sunshine, and one could hardly ima 
gine that only a few hundred miles away 
the country was blanketed in snow. 

Although the people of Louisiana have 
lIwavs kept bees on limited seale, it 
was not until recent vears that any scien 
tifie methods were introduced. No doubt 
kk. C. Davis, specialist in bee culture, in 
the extension department of the Louisi 
ana State University, has done more to 
promote the industry in Louisiana that 
any other one man, and daily he is see 
ing his efforts bear fruit. Mr. Davis has 
been instrumental in placing hundreds of 
modern hives in the state and has assist 


ed a number of breeders in’ shipping 


pound packages of bees and high-grade 
queens all over the countrys 
Louisiana’s great queens, Achies 


ment Girl’’ and ‘‘Chaffee’s Honey Girl,’ 

valued at $300 each, and **St. Romain’s 

HLoney Girl,’’ ure roducts of the land 
‘ I 


of Evangeline, and the rearing of queens 
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for market is becoming a lucrative busi 
ness. 

Due to the early spring weather, it is 
possible for ship many 
pounds of bees to northern breeders by) 
April 15, which is the beginning of spring 
for them. ‘‘I have known as many as 14 
pounds of bees to be taken from a hive 
without affecting it, they being sold at 
prices ranging from $2 to $3 a pound,’’ 
says Mr. Davis. ‘‘A four-pound package 
of bees shipped to North Dakota by one 
breeder grew into a wonderful colony of 
bees and produced for the purchaser 541 
pounds of during the past 
season. During the past year the parish 
of Avovelles shipped more than $35,000 
worth 


breeders to 


comb honey 
of bees in pound packages.’’ 
Apiaries placed near the large swamps 
~~. 
a 
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bers enrolled in all parts of the state. 
These children in many instances are 
teaching their parents a great many 
things they never knew about the bee, 


the hands of 
a neatly printed pamphlet 
the eare and feeding of 


for Mr. Davis has placed ir 
member 
dealing with 
bees. 

‘¢Why shouldn’t we develop into the 
greatest bee country in the world?”’ 
Mr. Davis. ‘‘There is an aln 
flow of nectar. The soft maple begins 
blooming early in January, and continu 
ously thereafter other plants come into 
bloom, such as white elover, willow, tu 
pelo and black gum, holly, gallberry, rat 
tan, grape, peppervine, orange, sweet clo 
ver, smartweed, thoroughwort, partridge 
pea, goldenrod and many others all 


each 


saves 


iost continual 








ite fon, 
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Evangeline 


industry as 


or near and streams never 
fail to produce large crops of honey sea 
Mr. Davis loves to tell 
of a man living near the Mississippi River 
in a subject to overflow. This 
enterprising man keeps his hives on tall 
poles, so that, if the 
and wash away his other earthly posses- 


the bayous 
son after season. 
section 
does 


water eome 


sions, the honey that he procures from 
his hives will reimburse him. And sev 
eral times he has robbed his bees from 
" boat while the muddv waters of the 


Mississippi covered the country for miles 
nround. 

It is also eustomuarv to place the hives 
the Atehafalava section, 
also subject to spring 
Sut this did 


from producing 135 barrels of honey 
500 


on *“stilts’’ in 
which is ove! 


flows. not keep one man 
from 
An apiary in 
$10,000 


bees, 
thie 
and a 
produced 
which 


colonies of 
netted 
during the past vear, 


his 


Caddo parish owner 
woman in the 
107 barrels 


sold at 


LaFourehe countrys 


of honey, most of she 
fairly good price 

Mr. Davis has sueceeded in 
bovs and girls interested in bee «lub work 


and 


vetting the 


has clubs with more than 350 mem 


ie owner of tl apiary reports the beekeey 
flourishing 

— 
through the vear until Deeember 15, when 
the white and purple aster finish the 


blooming period for the venr \ltogeth 
er, with but few intermissions, tiere 1s a 


continuous honey tlow for 11 mths each 


venr. 

It is very interesting to talk with som 
of the older settlers of the Teche coun 
trv who, in manv eases, can barely speal 
English, but would mueh rather cor 
verse in the French tongue 

‘*T kept my bees in ‘gums’ that | 
made,’’ said one Creole in broken Eng 
lish, ‘‘but Monsieur Davees showed me 
how lL was losing money. All of my 
hives are up-to-date now. Me, 1 lose 
hundreds of dollars beeaus: | «do just 


like my father and grandfather ahead of 
me 

And so we see that it is a 
after all, and 


good beekeeping 


mintter of 
edueation 
pel °? oF 


with the °° vos 


spreading, as 


it is rapidly doing, Louisiana will rant 
high as oneyv produeing state Wh 
shouldn’t she? Ilas not Mother Nature 
given to her bee-lovers bounties whiel 
she has denied to many others’ 

Baton Rouge, La B. B. Mackay 
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HE Real 
Purpose of 

l 

Chamber’’ is 
well described 
in an editorial 
on page 518. ‘ } 3 FE 
Now while the 
food chamber 

} 


idea mS seem 


the Foo. 


ed to me a de 
eided advance 
over old met! ods, vet we have been slow 
to adopt it for several reasons. First, we 
produce mostly comb honey for market. 
Our seasons sre short, so that, if we first 
amber and then our su 





put on a food eh 
pers for section honey, the latter might 
not be half filled before the elose of the 
season, and thus only a part of our croy 
be fit for market. Another reason is 
that we winter mostly outdoors, and our 
outside cases are not high enough to take 
a food chamber and enough packing to 
keep the bees warm. Another reason is 
that we prefer a small brood-chamber for 
wintering in the open air. 
* * * 

| have thought of a way how we and 
others, under the same conditions, might 
use food chambers with sueeess. Let a 
third of the bees store in food chambers 
while the rest are storing in sections, and 
then in the fall divide the food cham 
bers with colonies that have worked in 
sections. If we do not eare to leave our 
food chambers on during winter, thev 
ean be stored in our honey house and 
given those that need them in April just 
is rapid brood-rearing begins. Pure elo 
ver honev does not readily granulate. 

‘‘The Beekeepers’ Land of Promise,’’ 
page 519, eertainly looks alluring. How 
ever, sometimes distance lends enchant 
ment: and I fear there are giants in that 
land in winter cold, perennial winds and 
lack of houses and homes. It mav be a 
‘<promised land*’; but I fear it will not 
be a paradise for many long years to 
come. E. R. Root is verv considerate 
when he savs in a footnote on page 520 
that recent adviees indicate there will 
not be half a erop this vear in North 
and South Dakota 


That is a capital idea of E. D. Town 
send, page 929 that everv extensive pro 
ducer of extracted honev should have a 
drving kiln to keep extracted honey from 
granulating. Tt will not only do this but 
improve the flavor as well. The same 
treatment will improve comb honev and 
prevent granulation 

(y \. Deadman makes a good point, 
page 533, when he says, ‘* When cappings 
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are melted with 
all the honev 
in them, much 
unnecessary la 


are used.’’ It 


SIFTINGS eee 


. Crane ‘ would seem 


much better to 
let the cap 
pings drain be 
fore melting 
them as it re 
duces the quantity, and the honey that 
drains out before heat is applied is 
equal to the best. The dry cappings can 
set until we have time to reduce them 
to wax and honey. I do not, however, 
agree with Mr. Deadman that it is the 
neeumulation of residue that causes the 
honey to be dark after passing through a 
melter; it is rather the heat of the melt 
er. The last, that is slow to leave the 
residue or slumgum and longest on the 
melter, is alwavs the darkest. 


Mr. Holtermann mentions a fact on 
page 532 that those who are making up 
an extracting outfit would do well to re 
member—that a vessel for holding honey 
and wax should be tinned, as iron or gal 
vianized iron will darken wax. 


The New York beekeepers certainly 
have my sympathy where spraying dust 
is wiping out their bees. I know of no 
business reverse that is more trving than 
to have our bees poisoned so we can 
scoop them up in front of a hive by 
handfuls, and voung larvae dving be 
enuse there are no old bees to feed them. 
Sometimes T wonder if this old world will 
ever get its lessons learned so that so 
ciety will move smoothiv and not jar o1 
«lash. 

‘*Begin Now to Prepare for Next 
Year,’’ savs Editor Demuth, page 549. 
It seems a little early when we have hard 
lv got off this vear’s supers, and not 
bee perhaps that has en erged this August 
will live to see next vear’s clover bloom. 
But these summer bees will lav the foun 
lation for a strong colony for next vear 
ind other bees will enter into their labor, 
resulting in hives full of bees next May 
or June 

On page 550 the Editor savs, ‘*In most 
states the law requires that the net 
weight be marked on each section of 
honev.’’ In’t there a United States law 
that requires the net weight placed on 
every section in every state? 

The federal law applies only to inter 
state shipments and in the Distriet of 
Columbia. The sale of honey within the 
stute in which it was produced is subject 
only to the state law as to marking the 


net weight on the sections.—Editor 
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In Southern California.— " ° Pre 


nt a- 


tives of the brokers call occasionally, more 


to keep in touch with the beekeepers than 
with the hope of buying any honey. 
Prices offered on honey are fairly good; 
but prices on beeswax are low, compar 


ed with the effort it takes to produce it. 
Taken all in all, it is a hold 
vour grip and get ready for next vear. 
\ little judicious management and work 
in caring for supplies and needy colo 
nies will bring pleasure and profit next 
we hope. 


ease of 


vear, 
Since our last letter, the Superior Hon 
of Ogden, Idaho Falls and 
was unfortunate enough to lose 
Riverside by fire. The 
together with all of the con 
entirely destroved. Among 
were three trucks, two 
extracting outfits, all 
tools and supplies, and also 


ey Company 
Riverside, 
its warehouse in 
building, 
tents, 
other things lost 
omplete 


was 


nowel 
i 


kinds of 


stock of new extractors, cans and cases, 


hone in Storage, eté., the value being 
bout $30,000, Whether the company 
vill rebuild or not has not as vet been 
nnounced The Superior Honey Com 


inv has been operating about 1500 eolo 
es in California for the past few vears. 
From bad to 


worse is the experience of 


manv beekeepers of southern California 
Many colonies that had considerable hon 
ev left over from last vear have eonsum 
ed it | ne not having gvuthered ane 
this senson are verv light and will have 
to be fed to get them through the win 
ter, I) more favored loenlities, they 
have guthered enough nectar so that feed 
ing will not be neeessarv. Fortunate is 
the beekeeper whose bees sre free fron 
disease and have plenty of stores for 
next winter. These statements apply to 
the orange and also to the snge and 
other vild ranyves Beel eepers 11 the Th 
perial, Palo Verde and other irrigated 
sections, of course, are exceptions and 
are reported as getting part of a erop 
from alfalfa 

During the month of Julv, in company 


with mv father 


ind mv two brothers, | 
made a trip by nutomobile to mv bovhood 
plavgrounds of soeuthern Oregon. The 


rip tool 


state of 


us practically the length of the 
Ver loenlities 
rop ot 


Cnalfornin few 


ported good 


one, 
thre 


Cali 
southern 


pirt of 
the 
in the growth 


Throughout northern 


fornin and more especially 


part of Oregon, the iInerense 


of sweet elover was verv noticeable. At 

Fort Klamath. Oregon, where hundreds of 

res have beer planted to white elover 
retical no hees vere to lye seen 
e snowfall is grent there and the wit 


ters are severe. There appears to be no 
source of honey worth speaking of ex 
cepting the clover. One beekeeper moved 
an apiary in from a distance of about 60 
miles a few vears ago and is reported as 
having received good returns. But he 
evidently considered the work of getting 
them in and out too great to pay, and 
has not repeated his operations. 

The trip north was by the way of the 
great central valley and through 
bee territory practically all the way. The 
return trip was by way of the coast, first 
coming across from Grant’s Pass, Oregon, 
to Crescent City, California, and then 
south through the giant redwood forests 


was 


of Del Norte and Humboldt counties. 
By this route one sees little of the bee 
territory until well toward the central 
part of the state. Bees are kept im a 


small way in every county in the state; 
but, as most of the old timers express it, 
‘Ves, T have a few hives, but bees don’t 
pay around The great central 
and southern valleys will continue, as in 
the past, to produce the surplus honey of 
the state. L. L. Andrews. 
Corona, Cal. 


The senson thus far, in 
eluding the time of the 
principal honey flow, has been in general 
a poor one. There appears to have been 
a greater irregularity of conditions than 
usual so that, while some beekeepers re 


In Arizona. 


port practieally no honey tlow at all, 
others report a fair one. A few had a 
good honey flow during the catselaw 


The last-mentioned condition 
seems to have been the exception rather 
than the rule. At the University Farm 
the honey flow was very good for a time 
This was in part from catseclaw, but mav 
have been in part from giant cactus. 
Time was lacking in which to check up 
the latter supposition, but reports 
were had of bees working on the cactus 
Two of the strongest colonies have a 
present surplus on the hives of about 
100 pounds ench. An apiary, less than five 
niles distant in the same valley and un 
der similar conditions, no 
honev flow at all at that time. 30th cats 
claw and bloomed profusely; 
but no bees could be found working mes 
quite, and only here and there could they 
be found on eatselaw This eondition 
represents that of the non-irrigated lands. 
In the Salt River valley mesquite trees 
whieh were well watered were being heavy 
ilv worked, though bearing 
bloom, at the same time they 
about Tueson 

apiarists have 


season. 


verv reports 


mesquite 


more 
W it h 


no 
were 
out neetal 


Sone not extracted vet 
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this vear, and these are playing safer 
than those who took off all surplus in 
June Some of the latter left their bees 


on starvation diet for some weeks. Even 
yet, though summer rains have been gen 
erally good, it is not certain whethe 
there will be any considerable late sum 
mer nectar The Inte fall honey flow 
should be good, if rains continue as they 
have begun. An ocensional mesquite may 
be seen in blossom now. 

Onlv a little loeal honev has uppeared 
on the local market at date of this 
writing, August 3. 

\ bulletin on the fertilization of Pima 
cotton has recently been issued bv the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This mav interest southern Arizona bee 
keepers, since Pima has been the prin 
cipal variety of cotton grown in the 
Salt River variety 
Though the 


he eotton is 


vallev, and s 
originated in that region. 
relation of the honevbee to t 
still imperfectly known as to its import 
ance to the cotton farmer, the Salt Rive: 
Valley beekeepers know that the bees 
can secure a surplus from it. 


Tueson, Ariz. Chas. T. Vorhies. 
- * « 
In Texas The annual meeting of the 
“ Pes is Bee keepers’ Asso 


ciation was held during the short course 
of A. and M. College, Julw 24 and 25, at 
College Station The ittendance wis 
larger than usual and, while many of the 
old-timers were not present, many new 
bee keepers filled the gaps in the ranks. 
The meeting was pronounced by all those 
present to be the best thev had ever at 
tended 

The principal speaker wis Frank C. 
Pellett, of the Ameriean Bee Journal, 
whose instructive leetures formed the 
basis for the general diseussions for the 
members Mr. B. I. Solomon told the 
history of foundation from the collecting 
of the beeswax to the delivering of the 
finished sheets. Miss Alma Hasslbauer of 
Sun Antonio told of beekeeping eondi 
tions as she observed them in Europe 
during a prolonged visit made in the 
past ven Dr. M. C. Tanquarv of Col 
lege Station, presented a most unique 
paper He gave a summary of the laws 
pertaining to beekeeping which are found 
in the Irish Court Reeords. dating from 
bout A. D. 650 to the present time. R. FE. 
Karper, superintendent of the substation 
at Lubboek, gave the result of a vear’s 
work with bees at his station in the Pan 
handle. Tle reports excellent results and 
These sre the first au 
thentie data on bees from the Cap Rock. 


\. H. Alex of the State Apieultural Re 


fine honev flows 


search Laboratory orsve 1 method of re 
queening of ontvards This method re 
quires a minimum of time and insures 


complete set of voung queens, Prof. S. W 
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silsing, E. G. LeStourgeon, W. D. Gra 
ham and W. O. Victor presented notable 
papers. J. DD. Yancey, Bay City, was 
elected president; L. R. Nolan, vice 
president; Alma M. Hasslbauer, San An 
tonio, secretary; T. W. Burleson, Waxa 
hachie, fair judge; and W. E. Joor, Dal 
las, committeeman for the beekeepers’ 
program at the Dallas State Fair. 

While in Texas attending the beckeep 
ers’ meeting Mr. Pellett availed himself 
of the opportunity to spend a dav at the 
Apicultural Laboratory near San An 
tonio. It was my great pleasure to 
be with Mr. Pellett on his extensive tom 
through Texas in 1918. As all know, M1 
Pellett is a naturalist as well as a bee 
keeper, and it is a ple sure to show suel 
na man the oddities of nature which we 
find in Texas. 

The beekeepers of the northeastern 
part of the state will hold hold a two 
davs”’ meeting at Roxton, Aug. 2 and 3. 
The meeting will be held at the yard 
maintained by the experimental upiaries 
at that place. Dr. M. C. Tanquary will 
be the chief speaker. 

The Guadalupe Valley Beekeepers held 
their summer pienie at Seguin on July 
>» F. C. Pellett BE. G. LeStourgeon, 
Louis H. Scholl and Miss Alma Hass] 
bauer were among the speakers. This 
association, backed bv the eountyv co 
missioners, established last vear an ex 
perimental apiarv of their own, with H 
Brenner in charge. One week after this 
pienic, this vard was visited bv Director 
Youngblood, and arrangements were 
made whereby this apiarv will become a 
part of the experimental apiarv system 
after September 1. 

Reports from the entire cotton belt in 
dicate that a normal honey crop will be 
harvested. Manv of the southwestern 
heekeepers who have lately moved thei 
bees to the eotton eountrv are highly 
pleased over the prospects. 

San Antonio, Tex. H. B. Parks. 

In writing these notes 


* * * 
In Manitoba. . 
the first point T want 


von to remember is that our Provinee of 
Manitoba is that part of Canada that 
connects Minnesota and North Dakota 
with the Aretie Cirele. It is about 1,400 
miles from Emerson on the boundary to 
the Arectie Cirele. 

We are interested in finding out for vou 
how far north bees ean be kept profitabh 


Last vear hees were wintered in rod 
condition 540 miles nort of tl | S 
boundary. Hugh Conn of The Pas, whe 
is interesting himself in this norther 
experiment, is making i trip of 250 
miles further nort! md he plans to le 
ente a suitable part to whom he will 
pass on the worl He elaims that ther 
is abundant flora to allow the bees to 
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gather crops 400 miles north of The Pas. 
The bees at this northern station were 
removed from the cellar and had their 
first flight on April 25. 

[ want to tell you something of the 
spring up here. For the last three years 
we have had no real spring. We jump 
from winter into summer in one plunge. 
We were wearing our fur coats on Satur- 
day, April 16, and needed them. The sun 
had gained strength until it was thawing 
some in the middle of the day, but not 
warm enough for the outside-wintered 
bees to be attracted from their winter 
There was only one flight day 
from the middle of November until 
spring, and that date was Mareh 10. On 
Saturday night, April 16, the wind turned 
to the south and blew steadily. Sunday 
morning broke fine and warm, so warm 
that the thermometer registered 80° in 
some localities west of Winnipeg. Then 
for two whole weeks we had nothing 
more than a very light white frost on one 
or two nights. The snow disappeared in 
a day or so, and the rivers were taxed 
to more than eapacity in order to earry 
off the water, some localities being flood 
ed. The outside-wintered bees had a 
niece flight on the first dav, and cellar 
wintered bees were placed on their sum 
mer stands on Monday or as soon as the 
snow was out of the way. 

The winter losses were about 15 per 
cent of the colonies, mostly from starva 
tion. A few colonies were smothered in 
outside cases, for even in this cold eli 
mate bees must have pure air and can 
stand more of it than many imagine. The 
colonies that wintered the best outside 
had hive entrances wide open, with a 
bridge not less than an ineh deep and 
entrances in the eases three-quarters of 
an ineh square, with eight inches of dry 
wheat chaff on the sides, six inches un 
derneath and one foot over the top. 


eases. 


Three davs after the weather changed, 
the first shipment of 50 two-pound pack- 
ages from the Cotton Belt Apiaries, Rox 
ton, Texas, arrived at Winnipeg. We 
smile when we think of Mr. Ribble start 
ing that shipment from Texas on a dav 
when it registered below zero at Winni 
peg; but all is well that ends well, and 
this shipment arrived in perfeet condi 
tion except for a package or two that 
ran short of stores. After this, shipments 
arrived every dav until June 
packages from all of the southern states 
and in everv coneeivable form of pack 
uge. T would like to go on with some 


over 3.000 


remarks regarding these shipments and 
the condition in which thev arrived as I 
had a chance to look over the most of 
them, but mv space is now taken up 
On this date, Julv 30, it 
though we would have a better crop of 
honev than that of anv of the last three 


looks as 
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vears. If we get it and the interest in 
beekeeping shows as much increase as lus 
vear, it will take 10,000 packages to sup 
ply our 1924 requirements. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


In British Columbia. !* is "o™ 


nearly — the 
end of July and it looks as though the 
honey crop in British Columbia will be a 
light one this season, in spite of the ex 
ceptionally bright prospects in the spring. 
The weather during the summer has so 
far been almost continuously stormy and 
wet, more especially in the interior, re 
sulting in an abnormal growth of stalk 
and foliage at the expense of the flow 
ers. The hay crop is a heavy one. It 
would appear that a comparatively dry 
vear here, similar to last season, and 
heavy dews at night are the ideal con 
ditions for bounteous nectar secretion. 

Quite a number of eases of American 
foul brood have occurred this year in dif 
ferent parts of the province and have 
kept the inspectors busy. The plan adopt- 
ed for cleaning up this disease, if the 
colony is strong enough to warrant it 
and it is considered safe to do so with 
out risking further infection, is to shake 
the bees from the diseased combs and put 
them on to full sheets of foundation in 
a clean hive. A clean dry comb is usually 
placed in the center of the frames, in the 
eells of which the bees can empty their 
honey sacs, this being taken away after 
12 hours and then replaced with a full 
sheet of foundation. The combs fron 
the diseased colony are burnt, and the 
hive is disinfeeted by burning it out 
with a painter’s blow torch so that it 
can be used again afterwards. When it 
is found necessary to kill the bees this 
is done by sprinkling a cupful of gaso 
line over the tops of the frames after 
stopping up the entrance. The fumes of 
the gasoline are fatal to the bees in a 
few minutes, and this is found to be far 
preferable and more expeditious than the 
old method of sulphuring them. 

In the coust seetion of the provinee, 
known as the Mainland where 
there are more apiaries in a given area 
than in the other parts of the provinee, 
a eertificate of inspection showing that 
bees are free from disease is necessary 
before thev are moved from one location 
to another. 

The annual provineial exhibition at 
New Westminster will be held from Sep 
tember 10 to 15, and the three judges 
have been nominated for the honey ex 
hibits Over three tons of honey was 
exhibited in the competitive classes in 
1922, and it is anticipated that this will 
he equated, if not exceeded, this vear. 
The apiary section, for which permanent 
quarters are set apart in the Horticul 


L. T. Floyd. 


Lower 
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tural Building, fe one Of the most 
itfractive interesting features of thie 
hibition and is usually crowded with 

isitors. The Hudson Bay Company has 
voll medal for the exhibito: 

scoring the highest number of points. 


Nelson, B. ¢ W. J. Sheppard. 


onuted 


In Wisconsin.— The honey crop in 


this state is spotted, 
ranging from poor to good. In some 
places this is true-for loeations only a 
few miles apurt That a few showers of 
needed rain came just in time on the 
places when crop was harvested is the 
only explanation that cnn be offered fo. 


the good vield is compared with the 


plices where no nin fell and no crop 
vus harvested This facet creates a pe 


culiar condition in that the beekeepers in 
favored locations with a crop of honey 
ire afraid to raise the retail price of hon 
ev, while those farther awav with poo! 
crops are willing to raise the price. Uni 
formity in honey prices over a whole 
state would be a wonderful thing, and 
not impossible perhaps some day in the 
future. 

With this tdea in min i move wus 
made at the last state meeting to trv to 
iecomplish this by having euch of the 
> loenl associations in the state call 
meeting at about the same date for the 


purpose of suggesting and agreeing on 
prices. Arrangements were made to have 
these prices, together wit! crop reports, 
mailed to the state association secretary 
mia given date, and then turned over to 
i committee of five fron lifferent parts 
of the state. This committee met on Jul 


4, and its dutv was to recommend mini 
num prices for the 1023 crop of honev. 
This committee was in session four and 
one-half hours, and the prices recommend 
ed have been sent out to practically all 
the bee keepers in the state. 

But only those who are actually state 


members are supposed to be under obli 


vations to x] these prices. These state 
embers are usually only ibout one 
third of the nuniber ot beekeepers In 
riven loenlitv, and they mises represe nt 
one-half of the loeal erop produced. How 
un these state nembers reasonablv ask 
from three to seven cents more for thei 
honey per pound than the rest of the 
local beekes pers \ ho are not state mem 
bers is We 1] as ni wl a) ine not even 
members of loeal associations and never 
ntend to jon " ssoctintion 7 

You m: t thout qualits for the 
‘differen les, there is oa difference in 


quality; but we must admit that the av 
ernge consumer does not recognize just 


little difference in quality but does re 


rut i difference in price ‘*instantane 
| ar ll buv fron hot] perhaps 
onee, ane en the difference in quality 
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mav be lost o the difference in prices 
What would happen to au grocery store 01 
uny other store that asked a much higher 
price than the other store across the 
street, both selling regular standard sta 
When the whole production 


of our product is controlled by co-opera 


ple goods ? 


tion so foreeful as to stop any one from 
‘loing business who sells below the cost 
of production when he would be working 
for nothing, we shall be organized like 


the coal dealers are today. 
(;reenville, Wis KE. Hassinger, Jr. 


* * 


honey flow in 


The elover 


+} 


In Iowa. 


Hest parts has not eome 
up to expectations. It has been too hot 
for the amount of moisture. I mentioned 
in the July number that the showers that 
ve had at the time of writing should 
prolong the flow, but this did not mate 
rinlize to any appreciable extent. I have 
never vet seen elover come back after 
a setback of dry hot weather, unless the 
moisture was exeessive, which” seldon 
happens with us at the time clover is ir 
bloom. 

We shall not harvest over one-half of 
f clover honey, and it will tak 
one-half of a normal fall honev flow to 
put the bees in condition for winter. 


it erop ( 


Kast of us 25 or 30 miles the conditions 


ive been worse. There was seareelv any 
lover honev flow at all, with mueh less 
in than we had What rain this part 
of Towa had this summer was local show 
ers, We have had no general rains, and 
hese conditions are not condueive to a 
rood honey flow. Crops are looking fine, 
however, with the exception of pastures 

ich are im most instances short and 
dry 


[ was talking with a friend of mine 
vho is a beekeeper living about 25 miles 
from me. in regard to sowing sweet elo 


ver. He told me his bees had necess to 
probably 1000 acres of sweet clover, and 
he had never seen a pound of sweet clo 


ver honev that his bees had gathered 
from it. What I want to know is this: 
Will sweet elover vield surplus in east 
ern lowa’? Foolish question to ask some 
max think who are getting oodles of 
honev from sweet clover, Yes, bees swarn 
on it for something, but do thev gather 
nectar? Who knows positivelv that bees 
gather great quantities of nectar fror 
that souree in this part of lowa? 

In regard to the three kinds of hives 


| mentioned in the July number T have 


this muel more to snv. Out of the Ls 
colonies in Jumbo hives, LO sw rmed. No 
colonies in 10-frame standard hives 
swarmed out of 19; and only four 

armed out of 56 8-frame hives, and two 


1 


of these were the heekeeper’s fault. Colo 


ies in S-frame hive made more hone 


per colonv than either of the othe) two 














ave eae 
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by quite a little. The colonies in the Jum 
bos came out of the cellar, we thought, 
quite a little stronger than the others, 
but for some reason did not gain in 
strength like those in the 8-frame hives. 
It was not because they were so much 
stronger that they swarmed. These Jum- 
bos did some mighty queer things that I 
have not the room to tell about here. 
There are some good reasons why it is 
impossible to make any one hive the 
‘standard’? for all localities and condi- 
tions, and the fact is ‘‘there aint no 
such animal’’ and probably never will 
be. 

Honev markets are draggy, as of course 
cun be expected during such hot weather. 
There are few ealls, but with the cooler 
weather which will soon be here we ex 
pect a better demand than last vear. At 
least we try to be optimistic. 

W. S. Pangburn. 

Center Junetion, lowa. 


In Western New York.— Bumper! 


Nearly 
200 pounds per colony has been the crop 
for western New York this season and 
water-white at that. This after five very 
poor seasons gives new encouragement to 
beekeepers here. After the heavy winter 
loss and then the loss from spray poison 
which wiped out many vards, nature and 
the remaining bees have done their best 
to make good, so that probably the larg 
est crop ever produced here has been 
this vear. 

American foul brood ts gaining rapidly. 
Nearly every vard has more or less. We 
have about 5 per cent infection ourselves, 
or rather our bees have. 

The summer meeting of the Western 
New York Beekeepers’ Association, held 
aut Pembroke on August 1, was well at- 
tended, over 200 being present. The dis 
cussions were good. Especially interest 
ing and valuable was the address of 4. 
Rov Lincoln on sodium hypochlorite, the 
new disinfectant for treating American 
foul brood. Mr. Lincoln is a chemist, 
and he told how this disinfectant could 
be made for a few cents per gallon. 

The president’s address, and also ad- 
(lresses by ex-President James Sprout 
and F. W. Detemple, warned beekeepers 
of the probability of an overproduction 
of honev. Thev eriticised the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the extension 
work in bee eulture for using all their 
efforts to inerease production in spite of 
u present production in exeess of market 
demands. Some of the effort being ex 
pended on teaching beekeeping and cre 
ating more beekeepers might better be 
used towards inereasing the demand for 
honey. Instead of talking beekeeping, 
viving popular lectures on bees and teach 
ing beekeeping classes, they would serve 
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the industry better by using part of 
their efforts in teaching the use of honey 
us a food at some of the courses of do 
mestic science, giving talks on honey at 
the home-bureau conventions. Teaching 
the use of honey would promote the 
health of the nation and ultimately in 
crease the production of honey to its 
limit, for production is bound to keep 
up with the demand at a profitable price. 

It was also suggested that the Depart 
ment had done but little to serve the 
real interests of beekeepers since it 
has been doing very little research work. 
That for the past 20 years it has made 
no experiments in the treatment of 
American foul brood with disinfectants 
und in every case it has left the 
real problems to be worked out by the 
beekeepers themselves or by commercial 
interests. 

| These speakers evidently are not in 
formed as to the work of the Department 
of Agriculture. The policy of the De 
partment is to help already-existing bee 
keepers to increase their yield, instead of 
creating more beekeepers as these speak 
ers evidently believe. 

Through one of its divisions, the office 
of Home Economics, the Department has 
already accomplished much in populariz 
ing the use of honev by the publication 
of bulletins on this subject after careful 
research in various uses of honev. These 
bulletins have been distributed to Ameri 
cain homes where they have been saved 
and read by the housewives, each bulle 
tin currving its message of the whole 
someness of honey as a food. In addition 
to this, every class in domestic science 
in the country as well as every county 
agent or farm bureau is supplied with 
these bulletins. 

Through another division, the Bureau of 
Chemistry, the Department of Agriculture 
is constantly watching the honey offered 
for sale throughout the country to pre- 
vent adulteration. If this work should 
cease, beekeeping would go back where 
it was previous to 1906 when the pure 
food law was enacted. Older beekeepers 
well remember the hazards of extracted 
honey production in those days of adul 
terated honey. 

Through its Market News Service, the 
Department is rendering a service of in 
finite value to beekeepers, giving so far 
as can be obtained by government agents, 
the truth as to prices and movement of 
honey in the market. 

Through the Division of Crop Esti 
mates, information in regard to honev 
crop conditions throughout the country is 
collected and published in order that bee- 
keeners may market their product intelli 
gently. 

Instend of ‘*very little research work’’ 
being done, the Department is constant 


very oe 
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h work in bee 
keeping problems. The long list of bul 
letins giving results of this work, manv 
of which represent years of careful re 
search in obtaining the data, is sufficient 
evidence that the U. 8S. Department of 
\griculture has been at work to help the 
beekeeper. The work that has been done 


ly conducting resenre 


on the brood diseases alone is a remark 


uble achievement. The organism caus 
ing each of the two most destructive 
brood diseases has been discovered and 
enrefull studied as to its resistance to 
heat, light ind = various disinfeetants. 


While these discoveries and studies have 
not greatly modified the method of treat 
ment, they made it possible for bee 


keepers to know just what steps are nee 


eCSSir ind what mav be omitted in the 
trentment and the destruction of infeet 
ed materinl To know for instance, that 


the organism causing European foul 
brood does not form spores, while that 
enusing American foul brood does, has 
been the means of saving thousands of 
dollars by intelligent beekeepers in treat- 
ing this disease.—Editor. ] 

Huber Root was present and gave a 
very interesting account of honey crop 
conditions through the country. 

The price and erop committee recom 
mended the following prices for 1923, 
being the same as last year, and their 
recommendations were adopted: 

60-pound eans retail, $10.50; wholesale, 
$9.00. 

10-Ib. pails retail, $2.35; 
$22.50 dozen. 

5 pound pails retail, $1.25; wholesale, 


wholesale, 


#12.00 per dozen. 

l quart jars retail, 906: wholesale, $8.50 
per dozen. 

] pint jurs retail, D0e; wholesale, $4.80 
per dozen 

Fanev and No. 1 white comb, 30-35e 
per section; $6.00 per case. Buckwheat, 5c 
less Ib. than above prices. 

Ransomville, N. Y H. M. Myers. 


+ 


In Ontario. 


that Ontario has again been blessed with 
whieh is of very 


Reports at hand at this 
date August 10 show 


rood erop of honev, 
fine quality is rule 3ees were not in 
is good condition this spring as they were 
nu vear ago, and the winter losses were 
quite heavy These factors tend to make 
the erop somewhat less than last vear; 
but colony averages will, I believe, run 
ibout the same as last vear where the 
bees were in cood condition. 

Some western Ontario sections have not 
given as heavy a vield as a vear ago. On 
the other hand. enstern parts of the prov 
ince have done neh better thon lust sen 
son 

As alrendy intimated, the quality of 
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the honey seems To be uniformlv good, 
The demand appears to be fair, and, with 
sugar over $10.00 2 hundred wholesale, 
honey should move freely. At current 
prices honey is cheaper than fruit when 
the price of sugar is taken into considera 
tion. 

Sweet clover has made a big change in 
the honev situation in Ontario, as the 
seuson has been prolonged all through 
Julv and into August, long after alsike 
bloom is over. This vear alsike was a 
total fnilure in our home seetion, and 
while it then looked like a failure here 
for white honey, sweet clover and a bit 
f basswood and thistle gave us a nice 
little crop. 

Honey is now coming in from buek 
vheat iS well aS from sweet clove pas 
ture fields, so it does not look as thoug! 
we shall have a chance for mueh rest fo 


a few weeks vet. These notes are being 
written during my noon rest. It is need 


less to tell my readers that we are very 
busy, so I will ring off with a promise to 
give more news from Ontario in the next 
issue. J. L. Byer. 
Markham, Ont. 


* « 


In Northern Illinois. ag 4 

erop in 
linois is verv spotted this veur, po, bee 
kee pers reporting a very small ero) 
while others in favored locations report 
the best crop in many vears. A eomb 
honey producer about 60 miles west of 
Chicago expects eight supers of the best 
comb honey from manv of his colonies. 
I have heard of one vard where most of 
the hives have from 200 to 400 pounds of 
honev in the supers. 

The honev flow in my own location 
has been very good. The elovers and 
basswood have vielded honev of verv fine 
qualitv. T have taken considerable comb 
honev from the hives without one sec 
tion that would not grade No. 1 or bet 
ter—mostlv better. Yesterday (August 
7) was the first dav we have had a good 
rain in two months at our main apiary, 
but timely rains within a half mile have 
kept the honey plants within range of 
our bees in good condition. The Hubam 
field next to our bees is almost a total 
failure, due to the lack of rain all this 
vear. 

Our honev flow is usuallv over bv the 
middle of Julv. but this vear the bees 
are still storing honey as rapidly as a 
truck load we moved to a sweet clover 
location 

Honey prices ure ubout the same as 
last vear. The sale of honev has been 
fairlv good for this time of the vear, and 
| expeet 1 vood demand for honey this 
fall kk. A. Meineke 

Chieago, Il. 
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Are Acquired \s LL have repeated! 


Characteristics seen in bee books and 
Inherited? journals references to 
the effect that charae 
ters acquired during the life of the in 
dividual are not inherited; and as | am 
mvself a strong believer in the inherit 
unce of sueh acquired characters—in 
tact, | consider that the whole progress 
of the human race is nothing but a great 
proof of the inheritance of acquired 
characters und moreover, sines lL con 
sider it of the greatest moral importance: 
lso to human life that the faith in the 
inftieritunee of aequired characters be not 
prematurely, though even only tempo 
rarily, destroyed and the individual de 
prived of the hope and the stimulant that 
his or her mental endeavors would be ot 
ussistance to the progeny, then I venture 
to point out that the question is by no 
means a settled affair, but that modern 
scientific researches and discoveries point 
strongly towards inheritance of aequired 
charneters 


In this connection | might mention the 


— 


famous mneme-theory by Dr. Richard 


Semons (Die Mneme als erhaltendes Prin 
ip in W echsel des organischen (resele 
iens, Leipzig, 1YOS, S80 pages) of which 


} 


l’rofessor Auguste Forel in Zurich writes: 


‘*Thus can be explained the possibil 
itv of an enormously slow inheritanee of 
equired characters which have arisen 
through innumerable repetitions through 
t principle, without the faets 
Weismann therefore need 
The results produced 


mine 
entioned by 
se their validity 
hy crossing and seleetion are naturally 
fit quicker ane produce more intensive 
hanges than the individually inherited 


mnemie engraphies. These latter might 


be the explanation of the mutations by 


le \ ries 


‘lL admit here, that through Semon | 
have been induced to believe in this final 
ly acceptable manner in which acquire 
Instead of 


arious hazy unknowns we have now only 


eharaeters enn be inherited. 


one, viz., the character of the mnemi 
engraphy Thus deepened, the thoughts 
of Lamarack mnounee themselves ones 
lM ore,*° 

It will 


that Luther 


oubtedlv also be well known 
Burbank, for instanee, be 
hieves in the inheritanee of acquired 
echaraeters; in facet, it is diffieult to see 
how evolution could have taken place 
without such inheritanee of acquired 


characters; in ms opinion this very pos 
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IFFERENT FIEL 


sibility . ist ot tlhe bottom of the 














+ 


itlon. 
| believe that it was Edward Hering 
who advanced the idea, that ‘‘instinet*’ 


vhole evol 


is the inherited memory of the aecumu 
inted experience of the species; and Si 
mon proves that identical proceedings 
take place in the organie cell. 


St. Thomas, V. I. Axel Holst. 


‘*Tlonev waffles’ and 
‘honey vanilla fudge’’ 
ure two of the best of 
the 25 recipes given in the booklet, ‘‘ Hon 
ev, Llow and When to Use It,’’ distrib 
uted by the American Honey Producers * 
Lengue When customers get the habit 
of using honey in the preparation of bran 
ind rye breads as well as cookies and 


desserts, thev are alwavs wanting un 


League Recipe 
Booklet Popular. 


other pail.’’ 


\ccording to beekeepers the use of 
these booklets is inereasing honey sales 
everywhere. They not only suggest ad 

itional uses for honey but explain how 
to keep it from granulating, the advan 
ige of replacing sugar with it in all 
cooking, and how it sids the veast by 
hastening the rising of the sponge or 
dough. 

The booklets are not limited to mem 
hers only but will be supplied to anyone, 
invwhere, but the 
worth while to join the League if pu 


chasing a hundred or more. Other sei 


discounts make it 


vices offered by the organization are out 
lined in the monthly League Bulletin, 
sent to all members without additional 
charge. 

The recipe booklets may be seeured 
from the secretary, Capitol Annex, Madi 
son, Wis S. B. Fracker, 

Secretary, American Honey 

Madison, Wis. Producers’ League. 
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Eradicationof If every beekeeper would 
Brood Disease. «do his part in the eradi 

cation of foul brood by 
being timely and thorough in treating or 
destroying diseased colonies, the disease 
would soon be annihilated. Why not all 
go right after it like a great many are 
now doing? The sooner it is stamped out 
the better. Just think of what a vast 
umount of work, worry and expense 
would be eliminated if no foul brood ex 
isted, and how much more pleasure there 
would be working with the bees! At 
thre present time there is no exeuse for 
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not knowing how to proceed to clean up 
the disease, us the journals and bulletins 
explain every step in the treatment. If 
disease is suspected, do not exchange 
combs among colonies until after thor 
oughly inspecting the empty cells for the 
dried-down seales of the dead larvae as 
well as looking for the dead larvae in 
other stages of decay. Let us go after 
the brood diseases in earnest. 
Mast Avon, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert. 
> &. os 


Setting Aside Combs of Some six or sev- 
Honey for Winter. en years ago, | 
thought h ow 
mueh easier it would be just to leave on 
2 super of honey for wintering instead 
of extracting and then feeding for win 
ter as | had always done before. Here 
we have a very light fall honey flow, 
seldom exeeeding five pounds per day 
and usually lasting about two weeks. At 
this time the brood-chamber 
crowded full of brood. Sometimes, if | 
just have the first super on, it does not 
help much, so as L extract the last time 
| curefully save the heavy combs that are 
When | pack 
iv bees I put one set of these combs of 
honey above the brood-chamber for win 
ter. Some will ask why dark combs? Well, 
they will be dark next year if I leave 
them on the bees all winter, so | select 
the dark ones in the fall. 
Marceline, Mo. Irving F. 


becomes 


dark and set them aside. 


Long. 
eo Oe 


Nucleus Plan for Upon receipt of oa 
Introducing Queens. new queen | po to 

the colony to be re 
queened, take out two frames of emerg 
ing brood and bees (the more brood the 
better being careful to leave the old 
queen undisturbed in the parent colony. 
| put the two frames of bees and brood 
into an empty hive in a new location, 
place the introducing cage containing the 
new queen between the combs in the nu 
cleus in the usual manner, contract en 
trance to about one-fourth inch opening 
to allow all old bees to eseape and return 
to parent colony and prevent robbing. On 
the third day | release the queen on the 
comb with the bees. When she begins to 
lav [T add each day one comb of bees and 
brood from the parent colony until the 
nucleus is about five frames in strength, 
then go to parent colony, remove the old 
queen as quietly as possible, add the 
nucleus to parent colony, close hive ani 
leave alone for 10 days or more. IT watch 
the entranee of the hive closely for two 
or three days and, if the queen is not 
found on the bottom-board dead, | rest 
assured she has been accepted, When the 


combs are removed from the parent col 
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ouy L give additional combs or founda 
tion temporarily to fill up the space. 
When these are taken out to make room 
for the nucleus they are placed on top 
with a bee-escape between. | avoid brush 
ing, shaking or anything to cause the 
bees to be cross and irritated. 
Albany, Ind. C, A. Norton. 


as & o— ————— 


Taking Bees Out Ilere is 1 method which 
of Houses. lL have used in taking 
bees out of houses and 
Which Lo have found very practical in 
every case. 
| secure one frame of brood and a few 
old bees to care for them, and order a 
queen from SOnLC good, reliable beekeep 
er. - place these in a new hive with full 
sheet foundation, then nail a bee escape 
over the hole in the house and place the 
hive with the Within a few 
inches of the be ¢ escape. | leave the hive 
there for three 


entranee 


weeks, then remove the 
bee-escape, tuke a smoker filled with old 
rags and sulphur and blow this smoke 
through the hole where the bees came 
out until the space in the wall is filled 
with sulphur smoke. This kills all the 
remaining bees in the house. The bees in 
the hive will now remove the honey from 
the house and prises it in their hive, and 
you enn nail up the hole in the house. 
This method does away with the unpleas 
int method of removing the siding, and 
it is just as effective. 
Minden, Neb. W. V. Banderup. 
Ao ———we 


How Long Will 
Honey Keep? 


‘buried 
Chatterbox 
for the vear of 1g20) on 


Reading about 
eities** int 


uve 70, 1 find the following: 


page 

“When a roval tomb was opened in 
100, the bees tlew into the eave from 
the sunshine outside and settled on five 
thousand-vear-old-honev whieh trickled 
from a shattered jar.’ 

In times of nbundanece, hones should be 
one of the non-perishable foods to be 


safely stored in large quantities and to 


be drawn on only in case of actual fam 
ine. Clarence B. Jaekson. 


Chelan Falls, Wash. 
eae &. a 


Honey Date 
Pudding. 


Here is a recipe for honey 
date pudding: One package 
dates seeded and cut fine, 
one half cup nut meats cut fine, two eggs 
beaten light, three-fourths cup extracted 
honey, one heaping teaspoon flour, one 
teaspoon baking powder. Mix well and 
bake 20°) minutes. Serve with cream, 
whipped or plain. Mrs. G. B. Hall. 
Creston, lowa. 
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Ii Some por 
tions of the 

eountry the 
bees are cable 
to obtain con 
side rable nee 
tar during the 
month of Sep 
tember. In lo 
calities hh ving 
sullicient rain 
fall, many fall 
flowers come into bloom this month, 
which may help the bees to make a living 
and in some cases to store a surplus. In 
the North many of these fall tlowers be 
gin blooming in August and continue into 
September. In the northeastern portion 
of the country, especially in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states, gold 
enrod when abundant often furnishes 
considerable neetar. In the buekwheat 
region, this plant continues to bloom into 
September During wet summers hearts 
ease (sometimes called smartweed in the 
low ground in the corn belt sometimes 
furnishes large amounts of neetar, often 
enabling thre bees to store considerable 
surplus In certain swamp regions the 
swamp Spanish needle and numerous 
other fall thowers are quite dependable 
sourees of neetar, In portions of the ex 
treme northern part of the United States 
and in Canada the willow-herb. or fire 
weed, often continues to bloom during 
early September, furnishing a splendid 
vhite honey. Where aster is abundant, 
bees often gather nectar from this source 
intil after frost. 

\s a rule, however, it is not safe to 
count on the bees securing mueh neetat 
during this month except in certain re 
stricted nrens where certain fall tlowers 
ire abundant But even though they are 
not able to store much from fall tlowers., 
thev are sometimes greatly benefited by 
i. little nectar that stimulates brood-reai 
ing and furnishes the colonies a living 


so that thev need not draw upon the re 


serve of stores, 


Management of Supers for Fall Honey 
Flow. 

W here the fall honey flow is sufficient 
for the bees to store honev in the supers, 
they should be supplied with all the room 
they need for storing. Instead of tiering 
up the supers, as is often necessary dui 
ing the early honey tlow, it is usually bet 
ter to have but one super on the hive at 
a time unless the fall honey flow should 
be unusually heavy. If the one super is 
filled and the bees need more room, the 
combs from the middle of the super ean 
be taken out, the honey extracted and 
empty combs given in their stead when 
extracted honev is produced, Except pos 
siblv in the extreme North it will be well 
xtracting super filled with 


to lenve mn 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
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hone on ench 
hive during 
the winter, it 
does not pay 
to take away 
most of the 


Geo. S. Demuth \ honey in the 


fall and then 
feed the bees 
for their win 
ter and spring 
ve needs. 

The cooler nights and the tendency of 
the bees to store their honey close to the 
brood make it difficult to produce comb 
honey during a fall honey flow. For this 
reason those who produce comb honey 
may find it better to put on extracting 
supers for the fall flow and, if but one 
super is filled, leave this for the bees. 
The honey thus left with the bees is like 
money in the bank and usually yields 
much better return, for colonies well sup 
plied with stores during winter and 
spring usually are the ones that store the 
greatest amount of surplus the next sea 
son. During a good fall honey flow, of 
course, eomb honey ean be produced even 
in September. 


A Critical Brood-Rearing Period. 

If the colonies are prosperous, especial 
ly if they are obtaining nectar from the 
fielis, there is usually an inerease in 
brood-rearing during the latter part of 
\ugust and the early part of September 
in the North, but late in September 
brood-rearing is greatly diminished and 
ceases altogether about the last of Sep 
tember or earlv in October. Further 
south brood-rearing is continued a few 
weeks later, except in the extreme South 
where it mav be continued through Octo 
ber. 

To; large extent, tf 


yz he fate of the colo 
nies during the winter is determined by 
the extent of this fall brood-rearing, Col 
onies that are too weak to rear a normal 
amount of brood during this period, colo 
nies that 
that have poor queens or become queen 
less during this period, will be in poor 
condition for winter. To have the bees 
uniformly in good condition for winter 
it is, therefore, necessary to be sure that 


re short of stores or colonies 


each colony has enough bees, plenty of 
honey, and a good queen so that fall 
brood-rearing shall not be interfered 
with. 

In loealities having a fall honev flow, 
eolonies that have good queens should 
have brood in six o more combs at this 
time if neetar is not available there 
will be less brood: but, if the bees have 
plenty of honey and a good queen, they 
will still rear enough brood during Sep 
tember to make a good winter eolony. 
The equivalent of three or four frames 
filled with brood in September is about 
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all that can be expected of a good colony 
if there is no fall honey flow. Colonies 
that have poor queens or that are short of 
stores will, of course, have much less and 
cannot be in prime condition for winter. 

Beginners are often inelined to make 
increase too rapidly during the early 
honey tlow when the bees are prosperous, 
only to find that their many little colo 
nies are not worth much in the fall. Rap- 
id increase during the early honey flow 
often means rapid decrease during the 
winter. In many eases where swarming 
has been exeessive or where the beginner 
has been too ambitious in making in 
ercase, 1t would be far better to have the 
bees of three or four colonies combined 
in one. September is a good time to re 
trieve a situation of this kind by uniting 
as many weak colonies as necessary to 
make one strong one. If this uniting is 
done at a time when fall brood-rearing 
is greatest, the bees of the future winter 
colonies can be united in the brood stage 
instead of waiting until later and uniting 
the bees after they emerge. 

Uniting Weak Colonies for Winter. 

To unite two or three weak colonies, 
remove the cover of the strongest one and 
spread a sheet of newspaper over the 
ecmbs, first punching a few pin holes 
through the paper; lift the hive of an 
other colony from the bottom and set it 
(lireetly on top of the newspaper. If a 
third colony is to be united with it, take 
off the cover of the second hive, put on 
the newspaper, then set on the third 
hive as before. The pin holes punched 
through the paper give-the bees a start 
at gnawing it away, and in a few days 
ithe bees will have united peaceably. 
About a week later the combs of brood 
in the different stories should be sorted 
out, and all put into a single brood-cham- 
ber. The combs heaviest with honey 
should also be put into this same brood 
chamber. The empty combs ean be taken 
away later and stored in tight piles until 
they are needed next season. 

In uniting it is best to find and kill 
the poorest queen, if there is any choice 
between them. If not, this is not neces 
sary, for the bees will destroy all but 
one of the queens. A good colony at this 
season should occupy not less than seven 
or eight combs, and any that oceupy only 
three or four combs should be united. 

Stores Needed for September Brood- 

Rearing. 

If there is a good fall honey flow, no 
attention need be paid to the amount of 
honev in the hive at this time; but, if 
there is no no fall honey flow, the begin 
ner should see that the bees have plenty 
of honey during the month so that brood- 
rearing will not be reduced below the 
danger point because of a lack of stores. 
The rule, as given last month, of leav 
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ing 10 or 15 pounds of honey in the hive 
at all times should be followed through 
September. In fact, except at the be 
ginning of and during the main honey 
flow it is extremely important that there 
be not less than 10 to 15 pounds of honey 
in the hive at all times. If there should 
be less than this and not mueh is being 
gathered from the fields, two or three 
combs filled with honey should be given. 
If these are not available the bees should 
be fed sugar syrup immediately so that 
they will have their reserve of 10 or 15 
pounds of stores, which should be kept 
up even if the bees must be fed several 
times during the month. This is, in no 
sense, their winter stores but only the 
reserve necessary for the prosperity of 
the colony during September. If feeding 
for winter is necessary this should usual 
ly be done early in October, and will be 
mentioned in these notes next month. 


Requeening in September. 

It is now rather late to requeen colo 
nies that have poor queens, but if neces 
sary it can still be done. The old queen 
should not be killed until the new one 
arrives so that there will be the shortest 
possible break in brood-rearing. This 
break in brood-rearing in the midst of 
the fall brood-rearing period, when the 
bees for the winter cluster are being 
reared, is the greatest objection to re 
queening in September. If any thing 
goes wrong in introducing the queen so 
that she is lost, the break in brood-rear 
ing would be a serious loss to the colony. 
For late requeening it is a good plan to 
form a nucleus by taking two or three 
combs of emerging brood and bees from 
the hive, being sure that the queen is 
not on any of them and placing them 
in another hive. The queen can then 
be introduced to the nucleus, which is 
placed close beside or on top of the other 
hive and later united with the colony by 
the newspaper plan after killing the old 
queen. By this plan both queens can be 
permitted to lay during the important 
fall brood-rearing period for a week or 
two and there is no break in egg-laying. 
Colonies can be requeened even in Octo 
ber after brood-rearing has ceased if 
necessary, but in this ease the advan 
tage of having a young queen. for the 
fall brood-rearing period is lost. 

Thus by a little attention to the bees 
in September, uniting weak colonies, sup 
plying stores if necessary, and replacing 
old and worn-out queens if necessary, 
the colonies can be put into fine condi 
tion for winter before winter actually 
begins, which, after all, is by far the 
most important part of the wintering 
problem. No amount of winter protection 
or winter care can be depended upon to 
suave colonies that go into winter quar 
ters in poor condition. 
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Answer.—These young queens probably 
have some physi al defeet which has 
prevented mating. When young queens 


fail to lav within two weeks after emerg 
enee, they are usually worthless and 
should be killed so that the colony ean 
be given another queen. The age at 
which young queens begin to lay depends 
somewhat upon weather conditions. Some 
times mating is delaved a few days on 
necount of unfavorable weather, but usu 
illv thev begin to las within ten days or 
two weeks after emerging. 


To Prevent Moths in Comb Honey 


Question What is the best method to store 
onal honey to prevent damage by the wax 
moth ? Henry Maraman 

Kentucky 

Answer. Immediately after being tak 
en from the hive, comb honey should be 
stored in a room that is sereened so 
moths cannot enter. If no such room is 


nuvailable, the supers should he piled in 
tight piles and tightly covered. In some 
cases these are all the precautions neces 
sarv, but often moths will develop ap 
parently from eggs that were in the su 
pers when they were earried in. In sueh 
enses the honev should be fumigated 
nbout 10 davs after taken from the hives. 
This is done by placing a shallow pan 
or dish in an empty super, on top of the 
pile of supers and pouring into it an 
ounee of carbon bisulphide for every six 
supers. The carbon bisulphide evaporates 
rapidly, and the fumes, being heavier 
than air, penetrate downward among the 
combs and quickly kill the larvae of the 
wax moth, provided the pile is tight 
enough to retain the gases. Four or five 
hours later the pile ean be torn down 
to permit the gas to eseape. 
To Make Carbolized Cloths. 

Question What strength of ecarbolic-acid 
olution s used in making carbolized cloths to 
drive the bees down out of supers’? 

\rizor Pat R. Foster 

Answer.—Usually about a 10 per cent 
solution is used, that is, one part of ear 
bolie acid to nine parts of water. Pieces 
of cotton cloth, the size of the top of 
the hive, ean be placed in a quart glass 
fruit jar and enough of the earbolic-acid 
solution poured over them to keep them 
enough so they will not drip 
Phe ir is then kept sealed until the 


mst wet 
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cloths are to be 
used. Any ex 
cess of the 
solution ean 
be squeezed 
back into the 
jar. The eloth 
is then put 
cdireetly over 
the frames of 
the super to 
be removed 
and the hive cover put in place over it. 
It should be left only until the bees leave 








the super, since leaving it longer may re 
sult in the honey’s being tainted. 
Putting Live Bees in One’s Hat. 
Question How is the trick of putting a 
quart of live bees into one’s hat. as described 
by E. R. Root on page 466 of the July 
r J. Parker 


Gleanings. performed Leste 


Missour 

Answer by E. R Root. The trick of 
putting a quart of bees into one’s hat 
for the purpose of making a demonstra 
tion before a crowd is very simple. Shake 
2 comb of bees into a ne wspaper spread 
out on the ground or floor. Should nee 
tar be coming in freely, brush the bees 
off instead of shaking them. Gather up 
the four corners of the newspaper and 
give it a quick jar downward, shaking 
the bees into the crease of the paper. 
Now grab one corner near the crease, 
hold the paper over the hat, and shak« 
two or three times until the bees have 
gone from the paper into the hat. In 
this way you will get from 500 to 1000 
bees into the hat—quite enough to mak 
a show. The hat may now be put on 
the head, but eare must be taken not to 
pineh any bees in doing it. Let the hat 
down gently, erowding the bees aside, 
and in the space of about a minute the 
hat ean rest safelv on the head. If the 
bees erawl through the hair, there will 
be no danger. I have done this triek 
perhaps a thousand times, and have been 
stung but onee, and then it was beeause 
I did not follow carefully the procedure 
as above outlined. 

Removing Honey from Unfinished Sections. 

Question What is the best way to induc: 
the bees to empty half-filled sections and sec 
tions of dark honey? I want them to store 
the hone, ! the brood-chamber 

Kansa F. H. Pattersor 

Answer.—It is sometimes difficult to 
induce the bees to move the honey from 
unfinished seetions to the brood-chamber. 
After the honey flow they will usualh 
carry down the unsealed honey from the 
sections provided there is room for stor 
ing it in the brood-echamber, but they 
ilo not readily earry down the honey 


that is senled. You mav induee them 
to carry it down by uneapping that 
which is sealed. By placing an empty 


super bet w the brood-chamber and 


supers of unfinished sections the hees en 
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sometimes be induced to carry the honey 
down promptly. You may be able to in- 
duce the bees to clean out these unfinish- 
ed sections to better advantage by ar 

ranging a double bottom-board as de 

seribed by Mr. Deadman in the July is 

sue. This more completely separates the 
unfinished sections from the brood-cham 

ber. 

Tf the unfinished sections contain but 
little honey, some beekeepers expose the 
supers and let the bees rob the honey out. 
When this is done there should be at 
least as many supers as there are colo 
nies, since otherwise the bees will tear 
down the comb in their effort to get at 
the honey. Another way is to pile the 
supers in a tight pile, but leave an en- 
trance to the pile just large enough for 
one bee to pass at a time. This permits 
slow robbing, resulting in less excite 
ment and the bees are not so mueh in 
clined to tear down the combs. If the 
sections contain considerable honey a 
safer plan is to extract the honey, and 
then put the supers back on a colony to 
have the combs cleaned. 

Uniting Colonies for Winter. 

Question.—I have a number of weak colo 
nies of bees which I would like to combine i: 
order to reduce the number which I now have 
I expect to do this by placing one hive above 
the other with a piece of newspaper between 
What is the best time to do this? 

New York. Ernest H. Du Vivier 

Answer.—These colonies can be united 
by the newspaper plan any time this 
month. The actual uniting can be done 
at any time of the day, but it is usu 
ally better to do this kind of work in 
the evening after the bees have ceased 
flving, although this is not necessary if 
the hives are close together so that the 
returning bees which find their hives are 
gone will find a home in a nearby hive. 
It is not necessary to kill any of the 
queens; but, if some of the queens are 
old or otherwise undesirable, it may be 
well worth while to kill these queens to 
be sure that the more desirable ones 
shall be retained. By uniting the bees 
before the weather becomes too cool to 
handle them advantageously you will 
have time to sort out the combs, leaving 
those which contain the honey for win 
ter so that the bees can arrange their win 
ter stores as they want them. 

To Prevent Cloudy Appearance in Bottled 

Honey. 

Question We heat our honey to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit and let it stand for an hour at 
this temperature When the honey is put 
into the bottles and cooled it appears cloudy 
How can this be prevented? 

New York. Simon DP. Rose 

Answer.—While it is safer for those 
who are not well equipped for bottling 
honey to heat the honev only to 140 de 
grees, this temperature does not eliminate 
all of the air bubbles and cloudiness from 
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the honey. To do this, it is necessary to 
heat the honey to about 160 degrees Fah- 
renheit. It should then be bottled while 
it is hot and sealed immediately. 
Dividing Colonies in Fall for Increase. 
Question.—Instead of extracting the honey 
from the supers this fall, would it be ad 
visable to divide the colonies to make increase 
and divide the surplus honey between them? 
California. A. W. Thompson 
Answer.—It is now rather late to di 
vide colonies since there is scarcely time 
enough for each division to rear enough 
brood to make a good winter colony be 
fore brood-rearing normally ceases. Such 
a division can be made in August in most 
localities, but except in the extreme south 
it would not be advisable to do this at 
this time. If they were divided now they 
would probably be reduced too much for 
safety during the winter, unless brood 
rearing is earried on more extensively 
during September than is usual. 
Queens Superseded Earlier When Producing 
Extracted Honey. 
Question.—Are there more queens superseded 
in colonies run for extracted honey than in 
colonies run for comb honey? 
New York. A. C. Gilbert 
Answer.—Sinee queens lay more eggs, 
especially during the latter part of the 
season, when colonies are run for ex 
tracted honey than when run for comb 
honey, they cannot be expected to live 
as long. In the days of comb-honey pro 
duction beekeepers did not feel the need 
of requeening their colonies every vear 
or at least every two years, as many do 
now since extracted-honey production is 
the rule. There is little if any difference 
in the number of eggs laid previously to 
the honey flow whether comb honey or 
extracted honey is being produced, pro 
vided the management is right; but dur 
ing the honey flow the comb-honey colo 
nies usually put considerable honey into 
the brood-echamber, thus crowding the 
queen. This leaves the colonies much 
better supplied with stores for winter 
than colonies run for extracted honey, 
but they are not as strong for a fall flow 
if there should be one. 
Moths Unusually Troublesome. 
Question What caused the moths to be so 
much more troublesome in my apiary than 
usual? Several of my colonies have dwindled 
down and the bee moths have taken possession 
Kentucky Claude W. Wilson. 
Answer.—The moths did not eause the 
colonies to dwindle in strength, but en 
tered after thev had been reduced from 
some other cause. In such cases it is well 
to suspect one of the brood diseases as 
being the cause of the weakened colony. 
It will be well for you to examine your 
colonies carefully to see if they contain 
any dead or discolored larvae or pupae. 
Of course, the colonies could have been 
redueed from some other eanse, such as 
an extremely poor season causing the 
colonies to run short of food. 
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lik Mary- 

land State’ 

B ct e k eep 
ec! hy Associa 
tion visited 
the Bee Cul 
ture laboratory 
of the Bureau 
of Entomology, 
Washington, 
D. C., on July 
28. The rain 
prevented any outdoor demonstrations, 
but a good sized crowd gathered to hear 
the program given by the staff of the Bee 
Culture office. The following papers were 
presented: ‘‘Tlourly Weight Changes of 
a Seale Colony,’’ by J. I. Hambleton; 
‘“Studies of a Colony in an Observation 
Hive,’’ by Bruce Lineburg; ‘‘ American 
Foul Brood,’’ by A. P. Sturtevant; 
‘‘Language of the Bees,’’ by Archie 
Shaftesbury; ‘‘A Brood-Rearing Curve,’’ 
by W. J. Nolan; ‘‘Moulting of Larvae,’’ 
by L. M. Bertholf; ‘‘Color of Honey,’’ 
by Bernard Kurrelmeyer. 

* * . 

The price committee of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association met at 
Milwaukee on July 24 to decide on prices 
to reeommend as minimum prices for 
Wisconsin honey this season. The prices 
recommended for extracted honey are as 
follows: 1000 pounds or more, 12¢ per 
pound. Five-pound pails in small lots to 
grocers, 84¢ each for plain pails and 92¢ 
each for lithographed pails. When sold 
direct to the consumer the priée recom 
mended for a single plain five-pound pail 
is $1.05, and for the lithographed pail, 
$1.15. The price recommended for fancy 
comb honey in single case lots to gro 
eeries is $6.50; for No. 1, $6.00; and for 
No. 2, $5.50. 

* * 

Martin H. Cassidy, instructor in bee 
keeping at the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural College, Amherst, Mass., and one 
of his students, S. H. White, were among 
the out-of-state visitors at the Wiscon 
sin Beekeepers’ Chautauqua and _ the 
dedication of the Miller Memorial Li 
brary at Madison, Wisconsin, having 
driven through from Massachusetts by 
automobile. On their return trip they 
stopped at Medina where they visited 
the apiaries and factory of the A. I. 


Root Company. They expressed them 
selves as delighted with the trip. 


The Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Mont 
gomery, on Friday, September 13. The 
meeting is to be held in the Chamber of 
Commeree Auditorium. Further particu 
lars cun be had by writing to M. C. 
Berry, tlavneville, Alabama, who is see 


retary of this association 
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The annual 
pienic of the 
Allegheny 
County Bee 
keepers’ Asso 
ciation, Pitts 
burgh, Penn 
svlvania,_ will 
be held on Sat 
urday, Sep 
tember 8, at 
West End Park, 
Pittsburgh. This park ean be reached 
from Pittsburgh by taking the Carnegie 
street car opposite the Wabash railwav 
station. Direeting signs will be placed so 
that visitors will have no trouble in find 
ing the place of meeting. Further pai 
ticulars can be had by writing to A. T. 
Keil, secretary, Glenfield, Pa. 

* * . 

The Nebraska Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation is giving its members more than 
their money’s worth in the timely sug 
gestions sent out from the seerefary’s of 
fice on postal ecards. The timely sugges 
tions for August alone should be worth 
more than the price of membership to 
any beekeeper who earries out the ad 
vice there given. F. M. Parsons, 4202 
Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebr., is the see 
retary-treasurer of this association. 

* 7 

Beekeepers have been invited to ex 
hibit their products along with the fruit 
men at the Eastern Apple Exposition and 
Fruit Show to be held in New York City 
at Grand Central Palace, November 3 to 
10, 1923. This is a splendid opportunity 
for advertising honey. Applications for 
free space for exhibiting should be made 
at once to the Eastern Apple Exposition 
and Fruit Show, Grand Central Park, 
New York City. 

, * 7. * 

A muss meeting for Ohio beekeepers 
will be held in the Horticultural Build 
ing at the Ohio State Fair, Columbus, 
Ohio, on Friday, August 31, 1923. At 
this meeting the problems connected with 
combating American foul brood in the 
State of Ohio will be discussed and plans 
worked out for the campaign of eradica 
tion of this disease. The meeting is call 
ed for 10:30 a. m. 

* 

According to reports to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
yield of honey to July 1 averages 16.6 
pounds per colony for the United States 
as a whole. This is the lowest sinee the 
13.5 production to July 1, 1917. The pro 
duction to July 1, 1922, averaged 30 
pounds; and the average for the five 
vears, 1918 to 1922, is 25.3 pounds. 
Slightly less than half t 


total crop Is usually produced by July l 


© eountryv’s 
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Y two eol- 
M onies of 

Italian 
bees wintered 
very well and 
stored 60 
pounds of ex 
tracted honey 
and 30 pounds 
of comb hon- 
ey before the 
clover honey 
flow. But if I receive a single sting it 
swells up so badly that I have to stop 
work for a few days; and if I stand 30 
feet from the hive, not in the line of 
flight, I am likely to be stung in a sur- 
prisingly short time. If my brothers or 
sisters or father or mother stand any 
where around the hives, a bee will very 
seldom even alight on them.’’—Ezra J. 
Pike, Windham County, Conn. 


‘‘TIn Gleanings this past spring there 
was a statement by some one, to the ef 
fect that manzanita grows only above 
the 1500-foot or maybe he had it 2000 
foot elevation. T am in Napa County 
about 75 or 100 foot elevation and in 
March had two and three full-depth su 
pers of manzanita honey, a great deal of 
which was later used for brood-rearing. 
Manzanita also grows at much higher ele 
vations. I have had honey from it in the 
Sierras.’’—R. B. Bernard, Napa County, 
Calif. 

‘“Did vou ever notice that a gentle 
queen, even though she has just begun 
to lay, will have a qualifying effect on 
the black bees that emerge under her 
supervision? In transferring, sometimes 
a helper will offer to wager that the bees 
from a certain ‘gum’ will never be quiet 
on account of their fighting proclivities. 
I transferred four hives last spring that 
were so bad that the people had not been 
able to take the honey. By wrapping up 
‘head and ears’ | managed to transfer 
them into modern hives with a golden 
Italian queen, on a comb with Italian 
bees. It was these colonies the boys 
said that nothing but sulphur would ever 
stop. In three days I went to the hives 
to remove the strings with which the 
combs ‘were tied in the frames. The only 
protection IT had was a smoker. Some of 
the helpers stood off and offered to wager 
that I could open only one hive. | opened 
four and did not get a sting. This neigh 
bor told me afterwards that they did not 
offer to sting him when he went among 
them, though before he dared not go 
within 30 or 40 yards of them. He says 
I hoodooed them. On several oceasions | 
have noticed the influence of the queen; 
while, if the black queen remains, they 
are just as bad as before transferring.’’ 

J. E. Sutton, Marengo County, Ala 
bama. 


BEES, MEN AND THINGS 
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“To my sur 

prise | found 

todav (Aug 

ust 3) that 


honey is” still 
coming in as 


(You may find it here) faust as ever 


with niece pros 
pects f rom 
the sweet elo 
ver. My colo 
; nies have aver- 
aged 120 pounds per colony so far this 
vear and seem to be still going strong. 
I have only one colony of goldens, just 
have it for show, but this spring it went 
to work so strong that I had to keep pil 
ing on hive bodies till now it is full and 
I ean just chin it. | am 5 feet 7 inehes.’’ 
N. F. Ambrose, Story County, lowa. 


**Our rosy prospects have all disap 
penred in central Missouri. White elo 
ver yielded nothing. One prominent 
beeman writes me that his bees are mak 
ing only a living, and another that his 
are storing honeydew. We can only hope 
for a fall honey flow that will prepare 
the bees for winter.’’—M. B. Irvine, Sn 
line County, Mo. 

‘‘About a week after IT took off my 
supers of honey I stored them upstairs. 
My boy wanted some honey for dinner, 
and I told him to go upstairs and get it. 
That evening the bees were very cross 
and aeted as if robbing. I went up 
stairs and found the room full of bees. 
They had robbed out the honey from 15 
sections and spoiled nine more.’’—KEarl 
M. Smith, Stark County, Ohio. 

**T requeened a colony during the bass 
wood honey flow. The queen was at first 
accepted; but, during the period she was 
caged, queen-cells were started which | 
expected her to destroy when released. 
She was superseded when the first queen 
emerged.’’— Otto Scholze, 
County, Virginia. 


Dickenson 


‘We are getting a large crop of hon 
ey here in northern Vermont, the best 
for 20 years or more. Bees that were 
well eared for bred up very fast and 
have cleaned up European foul brood 
very well.’’—C. H. Carpenter, Franklin 
County, Vermont. 

“Since we have had a few nice rains 
and the weather is again nice and warm, 
the bees are bringing in a few pounds of 
honey. I don’t know how long this will 
last, as there is quite a lot of second 
growth sweet clover in bloom. It looks 
as though we might get another 25 
pounds per colony.’’—QO. G. Borton, Bon 
HlHomme County, Se. Dak. 

‘(We have the best crop of clover hon 
ey that we have ever harvested, and the 
quality is of the very best."’ —J. Ray- 
mond Ball, Knowlton, Que. 
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‘‘Choose ye 
a this day whom 











me U 


years old we 
lived two and a 
half miles from 
the chureh, and 
every Sunday 
morning, one 





| ye will serve,’’ 
but he eame 
pretty near to 


A. I. Root’s Story of it. You see we 


had been in the 


His Own Life habit of roam 


ing around the 








of the first 
moves my fa 








: eS ne a, 
ther made, was LA _92 >] a 


to get out the 


. and by 
six-seated car si ll ei ae 
riage in order So 


that he might 
take the whole family to meeting. My 
brother and | preferred rambling about 
the country rather than going to chureh. 
Father ex postulated several times, but we 
yvuve little heed. L am sorry to say that 
| ean not remember attending ehurch 
with the family after we moved back on 
the farm, until | was nearly sixteen. 
One Sunday morning, when my older 
brother and I were just ready to start 
off as usual, my father came to us looking 
pretty stern, and, as well as | can re 
member, he spoke somewhat as follows: 
‘* Boys, a responsibility rests upon my 
shoulders. ‘The carriage stands there 
ready to take you to church, and there 
Is plenty of room. If vou decide to yo 
with us, well and good, and you are most 
heartily welcome to our home as long as 
llowever, if you 
choose to spend your Sundays as you 
have been doing and with the crowd you 
have been going with, you will have to 
find a home elsewhere. IL have thought 
the matter over for some time past and 
1 am sure I am right. Think it over and 
take your choice.’’ 


you choose to stay. 


\s memory goes back, may God for 
give me for being obliged to relate that 
at that time I regarded this as an en 
croachment on what might now be ealled 
‘*personal liberty.’’ IL suggested to my 
brother that we go ahead as we had 
started. | said the old gentleman would 
probably let up a little. Marshal, how 
ever, knew my father rather better than 
I did, and suggested that we go to meet 
ing just this onee anyway. I did not 
feel inelined to agree, however, until he 
further added, ‘‘Ame, there are some 
pretty girls up at the chureh.’’ And that 
turned the scale. We went to chureh and, 
singing in the choir of that country 
ehureh, | caught about the first glimpse 
of the one who later on became Mrs. Root. 
After that Sunday I needed no more urg 
ing to go to church. My motive was not 
a very good one, perhaps, but it resulted 
in my hearing some good, honest ser- 
mons that I needed very much just at 
that age. 

Father did not Sav as did Joshua, 


country and 
finally going to 
grocery 
where we 
bought beer. 
One boy would 
treat the 
crowd, and the next time another would 
treat. Onee as the barkeepet filled our 
glasses he asked me if we would not like 
a little wine with the beer. 1 told him to 
put it in, but when L came to pay for it 
| found it was 10e a glass instead of 5e. 
Thereupon | became sadder and wiser. 

Taught School When 18 Years Old. 

At eighteen I taught school,-or tried 
to, in a rather new country in the west 
ern part of Ohio. One evening a well 
to-do farmer sent word that he would 
like to have me spend the night with 
his family. They gave me for supper 
a nice plate of honey, yellow butter, 
bread and a pitcher of ice-cold milk. You 
see they knew by past experience what 
would please me most. 

After supper a slate and pencil were 
given me, and I was asked to straighten 
out an aecount with a hired girl. The old 
farmer and several stalwart sons gath 
ered around the table as | went on with 
my ‘‘eciphering.’’ When I gave the re 
sult after an hour or more, I well re 
member how the sad face of the girl 
brightened up. The boys had told her 
that she was in debt to them. She was 
leaving the family to go to work for 
some one else; but, according to my 
‘*figures which wouldn’t lie,’’ they owed 
her something like $25. The farmer 
whom I believe to have been just, even 
if he was close, paid over the money. 

I started to go back to my sister’s; 
but it was late and a freezing sleet was 
falling, so I was asked to stay all night, 
and after thinking of the probability of 
some more bread and honey with my fa 
vorite pitcher of ice-cold milk I decided 
to stay. When I came down stairs in 
the morning the family were gathered 
about the blazing fireplace. Said one of 
the boys: 

‘<Sam and Ira had their watches stolen 
last night.’’ 

‘*Why, no,’’ said I, ‘‘where were 
they??? 

‘*Hanging up over the mantelpiece on 
them nails.’’ 

‘But did no one hear any one in the 
room?’ 











Yili 
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‘Yes, L did,’* said the farmer, ‘‘one 
of vou boys came down staits in the 
night. Now whieh one of vou was it?’ 


‘“Tt wasn’t me,’’ and **1t wasn't me.”* 


suid both Tom and Jeff in almost the 
same breath. IL did not say it was not I, 
for it never oceurred to me that a 


schoolmaster could be suspected of steal- 
ing watches. I fear I was thinking too 
much of that breakfast to take further 
notice of the matter more than to join in 
the general talk. 

Accused of Stealing Watches. 

After the meal I walked home over 
the erisp snow, and was seated by my 
sister’s fire waiting for school time and 
reading one of her magazines. Soon | 
was disturbed by the entrance of several 
men. One of them approached me «and 
said: 

‘*Mr. Root, | 
your key.’’ 

I arose, book in hand, and stared with 
open mouth, first at my sister and then 
at the man. 

Ile said he had orders to search my 
effeets. Ile wanted my key, but still | 
stared in hopeless unconsciousness of the 
fuet that L was accused of having stolen 
the watehes. My sister, however, who 
was gifted like other daughters of Eve, 
had a tongue and a temper, too, and a 
regiment of soldiers would not have 
kept her from talking just then. I can 
not remember all she said, but it was 
to the effect that the poor innocent boy 

I was but eighteen) had never had a 
lock and key on any of his earthly pos 
sessions in his life, that no such things 
were needed in the family where he had 
been brought up, and that any man or 
woman with two eyes should have known 
better after having known him a single 
hour. 

Oh, my sister, 1 thank you for your 
fearless, hearty and able defense of your 
vounger brother. 

While I stood there shaking and trem 
bling, the door latch, whieh I had raised 
to show the constable where my small 
store of worldly effeets were, rattled 
harshly, as it slowly dawned on my un 
derstanding that L was suspected of be 
ing a thief. I utterly forgot that, al- 
though I did not steal the watches, I had 
but a few months before stolen straw 
berries one night, a fact which my sister 
never knew, or she could not have made 
the constable apologize and hang his 
head as he did when he went through the 
form of a search. 

In the afternoon Sam ealled at the door 
of our little schoolhouse to apologize and 
to say that Tom and Jeff were the guilty 
parties, and that they had just run off on 
the ears for Toledo. 

It is true that, in the house where we 
children were brought up, there 


would trouble you for 


seven 
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The outside 
have been locked, but if it 
never knew about it, and thus 
came, I suspect, my lifelong dislike of 
locks and secrets. There was one drawer 
in the bureau that contained the deed of 
our little homestead, with other impor 
tant papers; but even this had no lock 
on it, unless, forsooth, the simple name, 
‘*Pa’s drawer’’ were a lock—and lock, 
enough, it always seemed to be. If any 
thing was to be kept sacred from every 
child, it was put in that drawer, and 
there it stayed. 


A Questionable Associate. 

My principal companion and associate 
those days was a man perhaps twice my 
age. He was one of the elass who pride 
themselves on freedom of action and 
thought. One evening he announced his 
determination to go uptown, and accord- 
ingly | decided to go along. The first 
place we visited was a litle grocery store 
where they sold beer. The owner was 
new in the business, and his premises 
were so narrow and small that he kept 
his beer in the cellar and went down a 
little trap door behind the counter to 
draw it for his customers. My companion 
called for two glasses of beer, and while 
the proprietor was down cellar, my friend 
jumped up lightly and seated himself on 
the top of the counter; then he leaned 
over to the shelves and took a couple of 
niece oranges from a basket, put one into 
my pocket and put the other into his 
own. When the storekeeper came back 
with the glasses of beer we were standing 
by the counter in our former attitudes, 
looking honest and innocent as a mat 
ter of course. My friend paid for the 
beer and when we got out of doors we 
both had a good laugh at our own sharp 
ness, and probably at the same time at 
the dullness and stupidity of the store 
keeper who would go away out of sight 
and give customers such a chance to help 
themselves. 


was never a lock and key. 
door might 
was, | 


1 can not remember that any compune 
tion of conscience troubled me at all at 
that time. Had I reached over the coun 
ter myself and taken the oranges it would 
have made a difference, but you see I 
did not touch them at all. I had nothing 
to do with it. I could not very well 
object to his putting the orange into my 
pocket because the proprietor came up so 
quickly that it would have got my friend 
into trouble. I presume likely I had 
heard it said that the partaker is as bad 
as the thief, but I did not remember it 
then. There is one thing very certain, at 
that period of my life I did not think of 
the all-seeing eye at all. 

[ remained in that town nearly a whole 
vear, but, as | look back, I can not reecol 
lect having attended church or Sunday 
school a single time. Although IT taught 
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school, the Bible was never mv counselor 


or friend I never rend a word fron it, 
to mv pupils, and To ean not remenib 
that IT ever used a seripture text. Thad 
learned to drink beet with anvone who 
sked me, but [ kept the facet from the 


knowledge of my good mother. | was like 
a thousand other boys who do not seem 
to think they but 


TO Hmuse 


have anything to do 
themselves. 
Influence of a Good Mother. 
I was one of seven children, three older 
and three younger. My early recollections 


of my mother are that she was a hard 
working, burden-bearing mother. Her 
trust was in the Savior alwavs, but she 
had many trials and difficulties. At one 


time we were in rather straightened eir 


cumstanees Father was a carpenter by 
trade and did not always have employ 
ment. At other times sickness threw him 
behind. I remember when affairs got to 
such a point that it really looked dark 


for father and mother and the family of 


seven. Mother prayed that God would 
open «a way for father to earn an honest 
livelihood. The prayer was answered, 


but in his new work he had to be away 
from home perhaps more than half of the 
time. This threw the f 
the family upon mother. 

When I was perhaps 10 or 12 years old, 
revival meetings were being held in our 
town of Mogadore, Summit County, Ohio. 
I do not remember what church was in 
strumental in starting the revival, for I 
disliked the meetings myself and did not 
go. Mother went regularly and I heard 
something of the ‘‘outpouring of the 
spirit ’? as some of the people termed it. 
[ did not 


management ¢ 


know much about the meetings 


and eared less, but this I did know, that 
a change had come over mv mother. She 
was always 2 Christian, but now she was 


a happier and more hopeful Christian. It 


shone from her fuce, it rang out from 
the tones of her voice and it overflowed 
from every act and motion of her life. 


mother in het 
handsome 


l believe my 
rather 


yvounger days 


Wis a woman; but, as 


my memory goes back, it seems to me 


she was a beautiful mother after the in 
tluence of God’s spirit came into her 
heart. Notwithstanding her eares and 
the hard work that lav before her, she 


was constantly singing snatches of those 
grand old hymus. would 
wake up in the night and hear her voice 
in prayer This new, but 
tones became hopeful and JjJoVv 


Occasionally | 
was nothing 
now the 
ous. 

It was about the time that she began 
to teach me and interest me in garden 
that she told me in quite an unre 
proachful way, how father was having a 
hard time to get along and that she and 
| together could help a good deal by hav 
ng a nie garden. Poor mother! she wis 


Ing, 


N 
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already doing more work than anv hu 
man being ought to do, and vet she 
planned to help me make garden. Fi 
nally she spoke one evening nubout the 


trouble she had in getting me up in the 
morning. She told me that in father’s 
ubsence | was almost the man of the 
house, and that it would be a great help 


to her if | would get up in good season, 


or at least the first time she called me. 
She had struck the right chord, and I 
was disarmed. [I remember the very 


morning after this when mother called; 
[ ean hear the tones of her better 
than the words, but they were something 
like 


‘*Amos, the sun is shining. 


voice 


these: 

You will 

get up now and help me, will you not?’’ 
I was not only up and dressed quickly, 

but I was bright and cheerful. Mind vou, 


1 had not accepted Christ at all; there 


was no thought of Christianity in my 
bovish heart. I got up for my mother. 
It was Christ’s spirit that moved me, 
but I saw that spirit through her. Par 


ents, if youl child is to be led to Christ, 
it must be through vou. When the child 


ean see Christ embodied in your daily 
life, then he will accept Christ. L can not 
remember that my mother had any trou 
ble afterward in getting me up in the 
morning. Neither can | tell how much 


we enjoyed the gardening that summer, 
nor can IL tell how mueh father was 
pleased to go around with mother and see 
how the things had grown during his ab 


senee. 

As an illustration of the change th 4 
came over me I will mention a little ci: 
cumstanece. When my father was away, 


mother was the only one of the whole 


family who knew how to milk a cow; 
she milked, winter and summer, oft 
entimes when the older children sat 
around the stove. One stormy morning 
when snow and sleet came with the rain 
she started to milk the cow, as usual. | 
jumped up and took the pail, saying, 
‘*Here, mother, you have milked that 


cow long enough.’’ 


She expostulated gently 


ew Why, A mos, 


vou have not learned how. Let me mill 
this morning, and when we have more 
time I will teach you to milk if you 
really want to do it.’’ 


Now by this time I had begun to have 
quite an idea of being manly, so I took 


the pail from her with a good-natured 
smile. I told her that if I did not know 
how to milk I guessed I eould learn. Be 


fore I got the pail full, I coneluded that 
it was a job to milk a than 
| had ever supposed. I was ashamed to 
go back and tell mother, so | kept on, 
and if I remember correctly mother neve! 
milked the more. The experi 
that summer had thei 
etleet on my 


biggel cow 


cow any 
winter and 
whole life. 


ences 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 50c per line, 8 words to the 
line. Advertisements intended for this de 


partment can not be less than two lines, and 
you must say you want your advertisement 


in the classified column or we will not be 
responsible for errors. For special condi 
tions on bee and queen advertising, please 


write us. Copy should be received by 15th 

of preceding month to insure’ insertion 

Cash with copy, if credit has not been es- 
tablished previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS DISCON- 
TINUED IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


small lots. when discontinued. are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 


vertisements are discontinued when they are 
standing. ) 

Major, Superior Honey Co... J M 
». T. Peiree, A. J. Pinard, Curd 
Smith & Co.. M. Bates, John 
Van’s Honey Farm, R. O. Cox 


in good 
H. N. 
Gingerich, E 
Walker, W. C 
N. Prothero, 


W. A. Holmberg. N. L. Stapleton, Frank Born 
hoffer. New England Apiaries, D. E. Collier 
The Citronelle Apiaries. American Bee Jour 
nal. Jasper Knight. J. M. Cutts & Son, J. D 
Kroha. Bush-Caldwell Co 
' 
HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—-White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans—none finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Comb honey packed in carriers 
I. Stringham, Glen Cove, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Clover and 
No. 1 comb. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, 


amber honey. also 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—FExtra-fine clover honey in 60 
lb. cans. None better. Prices right. F. W. Les 
ser, Fayetteville, N. Y. . 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 


Son. Grover Hill. Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Finest new white clover honey 
in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample 15c. 
A. 8S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Extracted white clover honey 
1923 crop, new 60-lb. cans. two in a case, at 
$15.00. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 

WRITE O. H. Schmidt, R_ F. D. No. 5. Bay 
City, Mich., for prices on 1923 crop of clover 
honey from nearly 500 swarms. Sample 15c 

CHOICE extra-fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. 120 Ibs. net. $14.40. Sample. 
20¢c. Edw. A. Winkler, R. F. PD. 1, Joliet. Il 


FOR SALE—White honey in 60-Ib. cans, also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 23 Leonard 
St.. New York City. 

FOR SALE—New crop white clover honey. 


new cans. for $15.60 per case of two 60-Ib. 
eans Without heating. le per pound less. 
T. J. Lewis, Lyons, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 


in 60-lb. cans New crop and some of last 
year’s crop. Write for prices. stating quan 
tity desired. J. D. Beals, Oto. Iowa 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 5-lb 
pails and 60-lb. cans, well ripened and cleanly 
put up. The 5’s are strongly packed in bar 
rels with cardboard hetween each laver. Write 
for prices by the 100 or 1000. Ed. Stewart 


Bad Axe, Mich 


BEE CULTURE 621 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
new cans at 12%c per lb. Hoehn & Honigford. 


Ottoville, Ohio. 


WELL-RIPENED clover honey in new 60 
lb. cans. Also clover and basswood blend. B. B 
Coggshall, Groton, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE-—Choice new white clover honey 


in new 60-lb. cans and 5 and 10 Ib. pails 
Write Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio 
CHOICE white clover extracted honey in 


new 60-lb cans. Prices on request. W. X. Johns 


ton; Port Hope, Mich 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample, 15c. Arthur 
Thayer, Freeland, Mich 


FOR SALE—Clover, amber and buckwheat 
honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C. 
Baldridge, Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y 


WANTED About 400 Ibs of light amber 
honey Send liberal sample (with bill) with 
quotation. Chas. Reynders, Ulster, Pa 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in new cans. Case 
of 120 Ibs.. $14.00. Sample 20¢ to apply on 
first order. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Towa. 

FOR SALE—New crop white clover honey 
new cans for $15.00 per case of two 60-lb. cans 
Sample. 20c. A. C. Beach, North Rose, N. Y 


FOR SALE—FExtra-fine well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-lb. tins. two cans to the case at 
$14.00 per case. Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont 
Til 


FOR SALE—Choice comb honey gathered 
from fall flowers. 20¢ per Ib. by case. 18¢ by 
eight-case carrier. C. C. Hoover & Son, And 


over, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—tThick,  well-ripened 
light honey from clover in 60-lb. cans. as fine 
as produced anywhere Albert G. Han Glen 

..@ 


Gardner, 
FOR SALE—Clover honey in 5 and 10 Ib 
pails 


and 60-Ib. cans. also buckwheat honey 

in 150-lb. kegs and 60-Ib. cans. FE Lane 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, also 

basswood and buckwheat Finest quality com) 

and extracted honey at a reasonable price. Gel 


ser Bros.. Dalton, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Choice white clover extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans. two cans per case at 


12¢ per lb. for two eans or more. L. S. Griggs 


711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 
HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins: water 
white orange, 15¢; white clover, 13¢: for imme 


diate shipment from New York. Hoffman & 


Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-1b. cans. All elo 
ver. Dandelion and clover. Clover and bass 
wood. Quality unexcelled. State quantity want 
ed. Edw. Hassinger. Jr.. Greenville, Wis 

FOR SALE New crop white clover bass 
wood blend honey in 60-Ih. new cans, two in 
ease $14.50 per case. Sample 15c. to be ap 
plied on first order. S. Coulthard. Hastings 
Mich 

FOR SALE—FExtra-fine quality clover and 
basswood honey in 60 1b. cans for $16.00 per 
case. two cans to the case. Fancy No. 1 white 


comb honey, $6.00 and $7.00 per case. EF. A 
Reddout, New Woodstock, N. Y 


FOR SALE—50.000 pounds of extracted 
white clover and basswood honey in 60-lb. cans 
and 5-lb. pails, sample 15¢c; also 200 cases 
4x5 comb honey. Prices on request. F. W 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 

FOR SALE—New sweet and white clover 
honey in new 60-lb. cans, 11%; in used cans 
lle per lb. This honey is guaranteed to he 
as good as any in U. S. in color, body and 
flavor. Virgil Weaver, Moville. lowa 











1925 CROP clover hone in 60-lb. cans, also 
and 10 ti pails Prices on request Sampk 
Lin Sic Hone (ss! Box M-26. Sious 
Cit lowa 
FANCY clover racted honey new crop 
n new 60-lb. car If you int the best write 
for price Sample JO I) R Townsend 
Nortl ir. Miel 
FOR SALI (Choice lots white ind buck 
heat hone rell quantity and quality 
ur d and isk for price Jeekeepers ho 
eed more for heir trade roadside dealer ind 
olicitors iould write ‘ A. IT. Root Co 224 
W. Huron St Chicago, Ill 
RASPBERRY HONEY for " Left on the 
‘ intil thoroughly ripened by the bee It 
thick, heavy body, rich and deliciéus Pu 
6H0-lb. ear two cans to case for $L5.00 
d ie for $8.00. Sample by mail for 20 
! ma ! ippl ed or purchase Elmer 
futehis \Y Sor Lake City Micl 
FOR SALI No. 1 white comb honev. $7.00 
er ca of 24 section Ni > hite 6 
ise 12 or re case Oe per ca le Cl 
r extracted in 60-11 <. I4e per Il ‘ er 
1} a4 per doze dark extracted 
6 ' 1 per } bake hone 
in? ’ i I i. Q $e \ Ohi 
BY SS er ’ entir of er 
! ‘ r racted hone 1] he 
f | ‘ en vdy for ! 
i rad We ‘ ormal re ! ea 
luced. While n genera I 
eral f ! ir age } ‘ 
‘ vdvar d ! ip hou 20) over 
1 . } 


ad Si ! uel i 
d ised te el 1 
‘ ' high grade of honey and 
t 2 ” ' pr ‘ tor t 
tally ’ { \ s Nort] iY 
| 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 
WANTED —B mi ynie ection ind 
rt filled tio \ Ss. Gra Aftor 


WANTED ( } ‘ extracted 


' ! ( \l s } | 
Thad 
VANTED \ ! bh nl 
d me » i | Roscoe | Wixsc 
) l N \ 
WANTED ( l racted 
Q } price ] Se] 
| ) ] ( 1 i Oh 
VANTED | n i 
icted f cma mad maple sv 
M a1 8931 Kell S Detroit, Miel 
WANTI \ fe f extracted 
mer wy i 7 ‘ l yuote low is! 
ries \ WwW Sy Bir 
Vi } 
BEESWAN d Old } lr i 
t for 1 le Lu (Iso i 1 
rade | t ) fered I. R 
( of Ik « | Bluff low 
WANTED SI el of old ¢ l 
re for Y dei We pay the | 
ind rads rice char ! hut ad for 
ix rendered The Fred W Muth ¢ Pear 
ind Walnut St Cir it Ohi¢ 
OLD COMBS, capping or lumeun a ed 
for rendering by tear press pro We par 
ish for endered rade fay ] 
or] " Fal VN 
( } \ 


3 ‘ in Skt EM } 1 
OLD COMBS WANTEUD—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1923 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 


foundation 
Ill 


FOR SALE. 


rYPEWRITERS $20 
Payne Ce 


Trial allowed 
Kansas 


ROOT hee 


supplies 


for 1923 \ \ Small 

Augusta, Kans 
CONNECTICUT ane 

ters for Root heeke 


Yates Hartford 


Conn 


FOR SALI Honey cans ones 2 
60-lh. eans to the case B06 Joe Mlinarit 
8931 Keller St Detroit. Micl 

FOR SALE Two Hatel Wax presses reg 
ir price $15.00, our e. $10.00 eacl '} 
Ste r Apiari« Mavyl Miss 

FOR SALI Ast ! ind apiary far 
oeated at Shell M If terested vI 
WV a) Stall Shelb Mic} 

FOR SALI fr ( i reversible ¢ 
ractor ver ised ‘ $30 takes it ( ty 
lar r. 1620 N. 62d St Philadelphia. Pa 

ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES Write us for 

t of odds and end ¢ cCuses hive 
‘ firs grade ! ed i mor 1) 
j ’ Noy Har ¢ | 

OR SALI ( d nd 60 7 
‘ 0 ise d He per ¢ f 

Ci it re } ( H. W. Weber & 
( ( i. 

FOR SALI é ’ } es 

md iper | ‘ meckaee Shipmetr 
letro Chi ( nd Rapids A. G 
Voodman Co (it { t Is Mich 
FOP Sats \ ! ’ late een 
2 hive \.] ditic released 1 

rect Write ¢ - J ! R m. 2 1 
Rox 69. West All W 

ROBINSON'S  ¢ » ff lation vill lea 
he hee ind tt pric lease } 

T \ X \ ! 1 t le ‘ ? ‘ ] > } 
Ma ie ©) ( N. ¥ 
HONEY LARFTS hat have broker ‘ 
t) ool ke neh Made to suit ven 
cLevr Lowe rice Catal FREI l thert 
» ( Sta. 0. Be 1024. Cleveland. Ohio 

HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. (A rew and d 

" con feet ic dk re hor . 004 
rn =] Ihy Do maid 
Wy ‘ ! atic | I> Krol 
87 Nor Sf I) ‘ ’ 

QUEFNS bv 1 Y il ‘ 210 00 

r de \! ickage 19°44 Saf 
rriva 1 tists g Write fi 

lear I @utt & Sx D. No. 1 
Ml ! Ala 

FOR SAT] \ ! I half i 

edie I | rame é ] 

! l rder Or ( ch comb inda 

chine I j d 50) ful vi 
‘ der i board ane 

k Wr erested. M. W. Hat 

net Willia bur Iowa 

FOR SALI ! r he 

r lk ’ ’ K T i lud ’ two tory 

room dwellir } hed tool ete Als« 

electr indmill ible for liehtir +) 
F eS f d } t t} ina 
Admiral d ruek irder r po 
eld ’ N I t A. I 
\I i.) 


1. Dadant & 


successor to ¢ Kr 


Rhode I 
pers supplies \ W 


Hamiltor 


Sons 


». Easy payments 
Rosedale Sta., K. ¢ 


ind ATRCO foundation 


Buch 


land he adquar 


used 


only 
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*‘CASTONE CONTAINERS'"’ are 
the front. Our customers are now 
peat orders. (There’s a reason.) 
mail, 16ce. G. H. Price, Newark, N. 
SPECIAL PRICES—We are offering at 
cially low prices some very 


coming to 
sending re 
Sample by 


spe- 
high-grade material 


in shipping cases, frames, hives and miscel- 
laneous which represent items we no longer 
carry regularly in stock or which have to be 


closed out to make room for new stock specially 
equipped to take Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
If interested. write for list; we can save you 
money. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


! mn 
ul ATT 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


eCUOUNEHOONUEUONEGUGONROREGUERONAOURELAQELOMaREORNEOVEONOONCcOgEDOLeeqHOnNOnOASEHaNOAL 


HARDY Italian queens, each. W. G. 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 


T5e each, by 


return mail. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 
REQUEEN now with SIMMONS QUEENS 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingston, N. Y 
ITALIAN QUEENS. Untested, $1.25; tested 


*2.00. After June 1. J. D. Kroha, 87 North St., 
Danbury, Conn. 

‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens for rest of sea- 
son, $1.00 each. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, 
Conn. 

BRIGHT Italian queens, $1.00 each; $11.00 
per doz. Send us your orders. Graydon Bros., 
R. F. D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—100 or less colonies of bees in 


10 frame L. hives. Wired foundation in frames 


\ nice lot. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich 
BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 12. $10. 
No disease, safe arrival guaranteed. T. J. Tal 


ley, R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 

PURE Italian and Carniolan queens, the 
best of either race, $1.00 each Wing. 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calf 

QUEENS of Quality Italian. Untested, $1.00 








$1.25. 
Ala 


one 


untested Safe ar 


Greenville, 


each: 6 $5.50. Select 
rival. E. A. Simmons 
THREE-BANDED select 


° 
Italian queens 


untested, $1.00; one select tested, $1.50. Sat 
isfaction given. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


OWEN queens from the famous Golden 
strain, absolutely first quality. Untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.00. Safe arrival. Powell Owen, 
Greenville, Ala 

MY five-banded Golden queens will be ready 
April 1. 1 queen, $1.00: 6 queens, $5.50; 12 
queens, $10.00 W. W. Talley, Greenville 
R. D. No. 4. Ala 

BIG. bright Italian queens. Bred for beauty 
ind honey-gathering qualities. Untested, $1.25; 
tested, $1.75. M. P. LeMunyon, R. D. No. 3 
Cassopolis, Mich 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untested, 
$1.00; 6, $5.40; 12 or more, 80c each; test- 
ed, $1.50 each. No disease. Safe arrival. Hazel 
V. Bonkemeyver, Randleman, R. D. No. 2, N. C 

WARRANTED pure mated Italian queens 
$1.25 each; 25 or more, $1.10 each. mailed in 
Special Sure introducing cages. No honey used 
in candy. Daniel Danielsen, Brush, Colo 


You will like P a LPS GOLDEN ITALIAN 
PROLIFIC, GENTLE and BEAUTIFU L 
QUEENS. Mated, $2 00; 6, $10.00; or $18.00 
a doz. C. W. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 


FANCY three-band bees, nuclei and queens. 
Queens balance of summer, untested, $1.00 
each. $10.00 a doz. Select breeding queens, 
$6.00. J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


Golden Italian queens. 1. 90¢; 
» ¢9 50. Will continue to ship to 
Oectoher 1 J | Rogers, R F. D. No 
Greenville, Ala 





6, $5.06 


| 
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ITALIAN queens 
untested, $1.00 each; 
isfaction guaranteed. P. O. 

7 CO 


three banded, 
tested, $1.50 


Watkins, 


also Golden 
each. Sat 
Cullasaja, 


BY THE 
orders now. 
See larger 


BEES 
Booking 
details 


POUND—Also QUE ENS 
FREE circulars, giving 
ad elsewhere. Nueces County 
Apiaries. Calallen, Texas. E. B. Ault, Prop 
FOR SALE—Queens, $1.00; 3° Ibs 
$6.00; 3-fr. nucleus, $5.00; 50 colonies bees 
from 38.00 to $12.00. No disease. Write at 
once. Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo 
WE are now booking orders for spring deliv 
ery for the famous ‘‘Colorado Bred Queens.’’ 
Send your order early so as to be sure to get 
your queens. C. I. Goodrich, Wheatridge, Colo. 


HOLLOPETER’'S queens now in their prime. 
Untested, from finest Italian stock, by return 


bees 


mail, each, $1.25: 6 to 25. $1.00 each. Satis 
faction guaranteed. J. B eliepater Rockton, 
Pa. 

QUEENS, QUEENS, quality Italians To 
make more customers for our queen and pack 
age business we will send one queen only to 
each person sending 50c. J. J. Seott, Crow 
ville, La, 

FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens 
untested, each, $1.00; six, ar 50; 12, $10.00. 
Tested queens, $2.00 each Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed Robert B. Spicer, 
Wharton, N. J. 

FOR SALE—20 swarms of Italian bees, free 
from disease, in standard ten-frame hives with 
a good crop of clover honey on them Will 
sell to highest bidder. Kenneth Sharpe, Wol 
cott, Wayne Co., N. Y 

ITALIAN QUEEN Three-banded and 
goldens, every queen guarantee “dd to be a good 
one Untested queens, 75¢e each; $8.00 per 
doz.; tested queens, $1.50 The Citronelle Api 
aries, Citronelle, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens untest 
ed, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c¢ each; 
tested, $1.50; select tested. $2.50. No disease 
of any kind. Safe ae. D. T. Gaster, Ran 
dleman, R. D. No. 2, N. 

GOLDEN QUEENS that produce large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip, very gentle 
and prolific. Untested, $1.25 each: select test 
ed, $3.00 each; breeders, tested, $5.00 Dr 


White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

AGAIN our northern-bred  leather-colored 
Italian bees have wintered fine, and we guar 
antee that no disease exists in our yards 
Queens after June 15, $1.25 each: $12.00 per 
doz. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Bright three-banded Its ilian 


queens, 1 to 12, $1.25 each; 13 to 25, $1.15 
each. 10 per cent discount when ordered four 
weeks or more in advance. Safe arrival and 


satisfaction guaranteed, ready to ship June 1 
to June 10. R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 
4M now ready to ship by return mail 


three-banded Italian queens. $1.00 each, $10.00 


a doz Also 50 select tested, pick of all my 
yards at $1.50 each. Every one fit to breed 
from. 8S. G. Crocker, Jr.. Roland Park, Balti 
more. Md 

TRY my three-frame nucleus Caucasian or 
Italian race, reared from the very best moth 
ers which occupy 93 standard frames. Queens 
tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00. Only Italians 
by return mail. No disease. Peter Schaffhauser 


Havelock. N. C 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
band strain. They get 
vigorous, prolific. Now 
promptly. Untested, 80c 


Yancey hustlers, three 
the honey. Beautiful 
prepared to fill orders 
each; $9.00 per doz.; 


$70.00 per 100; tested, $1.50 each, only one 
grade, select. We guarantee safe arrival and 
satisfaction in every respect. Canev Valley 
Apiaries, Yancey Bros., owners, Bay City, Tex 
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LISTEN lo every new customer I will sell IF you want a pure three-banded Italian 
two of my $1.25 three- banded queens for $1.40 queen, buy a Straightline queen from Ruk 
Carolina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham Bros., Terlton, Okla. Guaranteed to be straight 
N. ¢ in every way, purely mated and give satisfac 

250 COLONIES bees, complete outfit, white tion, at $1.00 each 
honey district healthiest climate. Old age and FOR SALE 2000 colonies bees After bb 
other interests compel sale Must be sold b years keeping bees I wish to retire and offer 
Oct. 1 H. F. Hagen, Gardnerville, Nev. the above in lots to suit or all in one lot. Bee 


are all well located in alfalfa and sweet clover 
range. all equipped for extracted honey, some 
comb-honey equipment. Everything convenient 
two trucks, motor and 8-frame extractor, lights 


GOLDEN Italian queens for 1923, the hus 
tling kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. Will con 
tinue shipping until Oct. 1. Price, untested 


re ach: £10 Of e < $70.00 pe 00 
ened + 50) po ey i ad Ae gas and sewer connections in 40 x 60 fireproof 
Ala ’ ’ warehouse. Also strictly modern 7-room brick 
house, all adjoining the business district or 
FOR SALE—30 colonies, 10-frame each with paved street close in To parties who may 
three to four full-depth supers; Cowan two take all goes a supply business, also a honey 
frame extractor; storage tank; uncapping can; trade taking 75 to 100 tons honey yearly. Ons 
and other equipment. Guaranteed free from crop will almost pay out, some terms. on good 
disease. Reached by I. C. railroad. J. R. Sim security Also 120 acres alfalfa, sugar beet 
mons. Matteson, Cook Co., Ill and cantaloupe ranch. Don’t write unless you 
SELECT untested three-banded leather-color Cole. wusiness sert W Hopper Rocky Ford 
olo 


ed Italian queens by return mail, at $2.00. Or 
ders booked 15 days ahead, $1.50. Send for i 
prices on large orders. These bees hold Indiana 


record for comb-honey average per colony in a MISCELLANEOUS. 


run of 10 years Charles Kennard, Knights : 
town, Ind EXPERIENCED beekeeper will buy or rent 
FOR SALI Golden Italian Queens, untest- small five-room property in alsike seed district 
ed, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c or will work 150 colonies on shares. C. Mun 
each: tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.50 son, Elm and Hazel Sts sirmingham, Micl 
each. Write for price on large lots. No dis- BOOKS ABOUT AUSTRALIA—Vegetabl 
ease of any kind Safe arrival and satisfac Growing, 50c: Fruit Growing, 50c: Berry Grow 
tion guaranteed Sam Hinshaw, Randleman ing. 25e: Flower Gardening. 50c: Bush Life 
N.C 60c. Postage, 2c each. Five for $2.25. Mone, 
100 COLONIES extra-good Italian bees, in orders. U. S. A. Bills or stamps accepted. Her 
8 and 10 frame L. hives. wired foundation bert J. Rumsey, Dundas, N. S. W.. Australia 
hives painted and numbered. All colonies guar THE BEE WORLD The leading bee jour 
inteed free from diseass Also hives. super nal ir tritain and the onl, intermational thee 
tanks, extractor and tools to run a_ first class review in existence It is read, re-read and 
ipiar Corre spondence solicited. W. I rurner treasured. Will it not appeal to vou? Specime 
Peoria Heights, Il copy free from the publishers. The Apis Club 
FOR SALI One-half down and terms on Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a post ecard 
balance will buy 375 colonies of bees in 10 today It is well worth your little trouble 
frame hives, with all equipment for extracted 
production; together with 2 city lots. garage 


ind extracting building, valued at $5000. For 


particulars address H. R. Fisher, 303 S. Fighth SITUATION WANTED. 


St Montrose. Colo svsesenenusnnecseseveretoenoneneonsvscennenee 
NORTH CAROLINA-BRED Italian queens of | _ WANTED—Position as apiarist. 18 years’ 

Root and Miller strain of three-banded Italian experience ¢ an also ined small fruits and 

hees rentle and good honey-gatherers From vegetables. F. B. Curt 125 FE. 57th St Ch 

July 1 until Oct l untested $1.00 each cago, Ills . 

£11.00 per doz tested. $1.50 each. and select 

ed tested, $2.50 each. Safe arrival and satis 

faction guaranteed L Parker Senson R D> TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

No. 2. N. C " avenenees enenee 


WANTED—Extracted honey clover and bas 
wood, in ton lots or more I. ¢ Abbott, Nort] 
ampton, Mass 


PRICES REDUCED! Italian queens, very 
beautiful but not bred for color alone. Extreme 


lv vigorou produce bees that are gentle and 

hustlers Introduce one into each colony in WANTED—Comb and extracted honey 
ummer and overcome so much winter loss small and large lots. Superior Honey Produc 
Mated to Italian drones. Clipped when request ers’ Exchange. Delphos. Ohio ; 

ed 1 7 6. $4.00 12. $7.50: virgins, 25¢ 


FOR SALE Very fine quality of raspberr 
milkweed honey in new 60-lb. cans. P. W. Sx 
winski. Bellaire, Mich 


FOR SALI Combs and extracted honey 
small or large quantities. Prices upon request 
Superior Honey Producers’ Exchange, Delpho 
Ohio 


Money back if not satisfied. Crenshaw County 
Apiary, Rutledge, Ala 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—My stock is 
continuously developed by trial and selection 
from the best and most popular strains. When 
I ean produce or discover better, they will be 
idopted. Untested $1 each: six for $5.50 
rested, $2 CARNITALIANS, a_ remarkable 
cross derived from pure imported Carniolan . . 
mothers and Italian drones, tested, $2 each A Bargain in Honey Tumblers 


Protheroe, Rustburg, Virginia 








We have in our New York warehouse a sur 





'WO-FRAME nuclei. two-pound combless plus of 6%-oz. tin-top tumblers packed 40 do 
packages, or 2 pounds bees on standard frame to the barrel. In order to move them prompt! 
for food (with some brood) with Italian queen ow when they should be in demand for hone 
$3.50: 25, $3.25: 50, $3.10; 100, $3.00. Lar- or jams and jellies ve offer to close them out 
ger packages will be furnished for 80c per it $10.00 per barrel, which is less than their 
frame or pound additional. I make the above ost to 1 This offer i good only wh 
offer ua this is the last hipping month of this stock lasts is the cannot be replaced for tl 
vear. No disease in any of my apiarie Safe price Send order direct to 
irrival and satisfaction guaranteed, F. M. Mon THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY. 
gun, Ilamburg, La 23 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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‘ Carniolans 


. 
prolific, ex 
build ex 


are very gentle, very 
cellent honey-gatherers 
ceedingly white combs, resist brood 
diseases equal to any other bees 
and swarm no more than Italians if intelligent 
ly managed. 1 untested queen, $1.50; 12 un 
tested queens, $16.00; tested queens, ea., $2.50 


A. G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 





The Apiarist’s Friend, 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES. 


Permit the maximum work with the minimum 
disturbance of the colonies. Catalog on request 


THE MARUGG CO., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Tamia ele ||| Saved 26%c a Rod.” 
= SACTORY DIRECT. says J. E. Londry, Weeds- 
; port, N. Y. You, too, can 
RW NN save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
w PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gates. Posts and Rarbed W ire. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 


A Prophet 


is not without honor, save in his own 
try, and in his own house,’’ but a 
breeder is known by his bees and 
During 1922 the sale of Hollopeter’s 







coun- 
queen 
service 
queens 


in U. S. and Canada broke any previous rec 
ord. They satisfy as this letter shows 
‘*Derry. Pa, June 11, 1925. J. B. Hollopeter 


Rockton, Pa Dear Sir: Enclosed please find 
order for $15.00 for which mail me 12 unt 
queens. I bought 20 unt. queens last year, and 
must say I am well pleased with them Mr 


Philips. bee extension man from State College 


was here in my yard Thursday last; he says 
Hollopeter’s bees are fine. Yours very truly 
L. Peck.’’ 
When you requeen. improve your stock with 


queens of this strain of Italians One unt 
queen, $1.25: 6 to 25, $1.00 each. No disease 
and safe arrival guaranteed. I can make prompt 


shipment during this month 
J. 


HOLLOPETER, ROCKTON, PENNA. 


Lockhart’s Silver 


Gray Carniolans 


We have been flooded with orders for 
queens; 25 to 100 letters a day for the 
past two months. Please do not send for 
queens until you write us first. We are re 
turning many big orders every day. Please 
have PATIENCE if your order is not 
filled in a reasonable time. Your money 
will be returned. We are old established 
queen-breeders with 36 years’ experience. 
Next season our gueen-raising apiary will 
be enlarged so as to be able to care for 
all orders promptly. Thanking you all for 
the many orders and kind letters. 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. LOCKHART, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


QUEENS, 75¢ EACH 


Three banded and golden untested queens. 
6 for $4.00. $8.00 dozen. Queens that 
satisfy. 


G. H. MERRILL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Indianola Apiary Company 


Italian bees and queens delivered as follows : 
One-pound package with untested queen, $3 25 


>< 


Two-pound package with untested queen §.25 
Three-pound package with untested queen, 6.25 
Untested Queens, each .......... 1.00 
ested Queens, each . Ter o 
Satisfac tion gua rf “ante ed 
Prompt service a special!) 
J. W. SHERMAN, INDIANOLA APIARY CO 
VALDOSTA. GA. 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The kind you want and bees 
need. Good stock of the A. I. 
Root Co.’s make of goods on 
hand. Catalog free. Beeswax 
wanted. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill. Mo. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Can also furnish a few Goldens. Un 
tested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 
90e each. Satisfaction, prompt 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 


RONALD KIRK, ROCKTON, PA. 





delivery 











Don’t Scorch Frames 


Use Be-Helth 


Beekeepers with pride in their api- 
aries prefer clean, cheap, effective steri 
lization for AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 
with Be-Helth to the old, inefficient, 
clumsy method of scorching. Scorched 
frames and hive bodies are unsightly, 
and give visitors a bad impression. 

Be-Helth sterilizes simply and effect- 
ively. Easy to use—clean—kills foul 
brood spores on contact. A Special So- 
dium Hypochlorite—-Important articles 
in leading Bee Journals recommend So- 
dium Hypochlorite for sterilizing Frames 
and Hive Bodies. 1 gal. B-H sterilizes 15 
hive bodies and 150 extractor frames— 
leaves frames the original color, clean 
and sweet-smelling. 

B-H also good to sterilize dry extract- 
ing combs. Write us today. Orders filled 
promptly. 

H MADISON. 
General Laboratories wisconsn 


























12 or more, 
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I’ractice in Patent Office and Court 
THE EYES OF BEEDOM vane at. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 
are turned upon MACK and his queen McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D. C 
rearing achievements. Testimonials from 
all over U. S. A. harmonize with the 
kevnote, THE BEST YET. If you have 
never tried them vou still have a pleas ween s 
ant surprise awaiting you. GENTLE 


NESS alone is worth the price we ask 





and vou get all the other GOOD QUALI BY >| MAIL, —. : ; 
mv T Ec . om ‘ 7 ays Mr. Beekeeper. we will have severa mundred 
riIES thrown in. Just remember there is , ol a 5, Guebdines enetes Geb O60 ne 
no other one thing conneeted with bee ffer to vow for September delivery for 65¢ 
keeping that will bring you greater re each by return mail. Place your order wit! 
turns than to requeen NOW. Our queens us If ou are not satisfied with our quee 
; , just return them and we vill) replace or re 
nnd our service will make you a more fund your money 
than a satisfied customer. For more com PRICES. 
plete information send for free catalog. intested eneens ae $3.75 97 
Selec Untested 75 6.25 x 
Select Testec 20 enel 
PRICES. ~~ lig ER page ay 
We guarantee) pure binaa “ safe arrival 
14! —- Os ’ satisfaction in | s \. and Canada 
9 50-99, OO up. 
| NORMAN BROS. APIARIES, NAFTEL, ALA. 
Untested £1.00 £0.95 $0.90 
Select Untested 1.25 1.20 1.15 
Select Tested 2.00 1.85 1.75 


Csipaeity 1O00) of these GOOD 
QUEENS a month. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


ROBINSON, ILLINOIS. 













M ingles, V- io. Corru- 
Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
allboard, Pai nts, ete., direct to you 
—~ 1) 9 cob tk Factory Prices. Save money—get 

( better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have ——— durability—many customers report 15 and 
OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
That fill the supers quick 3 TSR Free Roofing Book 

With honey nice and thick AR ks feali;--.c--sqen Get our wonderfully 








— 








QUSENS OF 


Bus oF — 
: Moore’s Strain 












) 














They have won a world-wide reputation low Ww ons De 
for honey-gathering hardines So pen andeave you all 
ness. ete in-between dealer’s 
Untested queens $1.00 6, Bo.00 is - 
$9.00. Select Untested, $1.25 6h. so 00 . 

12. $11.00. Select Tested, $2.00. Ex LOW PRICED GARAGES 
tra select tested, $3.00. Safe arrival and Lowest prices on Ready-Made 

itisfaction guaranteed. Circular’ free Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
I am now filling orders by return mail up any place. Send postal for 


J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER, [an alan a oe. 
Reute 1, Morgan, Kentucky. “ 4 


«4-982 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


—— 











Scott Queens are Good ane 


THEY SURE DO GET THE HONEY! One customer writes: ‘‘Dear Mr. Seott: Got a queer 


from you last fall, and her colony filled five supers this summer. Yours truly.’’ (Name on request 
rHEY WILL DO AS WELL FOR Yot Untested queens. Golden or Three-handed: One, $1.25 
six, $7.00; doz., $13 00. Pure mating. safe arrival and satisfaction Write fo ’ ’ 


THE SCOTT APIARIES, LAGRANGE, INDIANA. 


Y A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE. 


O The money that you i » today ill prove an advantage 
t urgent need arise rhis company accepts Savings 


MAIL on which interest is paid at the rate of 4 per 
BANKING twice a year 
BY 


MAIL _Aauey\WAl) [ota 2) 3270) a = 7-4 |G eo Rae 


A T SPITZER PRES E.R. ROOT vice PRES. E.B.SPITZER caswerR 








Vil 
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Heed the Warning! 
Requeen Ere It Is 
Too Late! 


of 
more 


SEPT 


queen will 
queen will 
location 
take ad 


some of 


brood from a good 
than a poor 
entire season If your 
flow from fall flowers 
opportunity and put in 
Watch them shell out the 
é time will form the winter 
cluster Be convinced, as many of our Cana 
dian customers that they are hardy win 
terers rhey absolutely free of 
Very resistant to great for 
ip European foul very gentle; 
many complimentary from beekeepers al 
the country cause us to believe we have 
kind of bees most in demand. Our breed 
ing queens are the finest have ever 
We pride ourselves knowing 
produce the wherein 
secrets scientific 


One cycle 
often hatch 
rear In an 
tffords a honey 
antage of 
our prolific queens 
that im due 


bees 


the 
vos 


are 
are disease 
leaning 
and 
} 


disease 
hrood 
letters 
over 
the 
seen in 
how to 
lie the 
queen 


we 
on 
queen cells 
underlying 


ise 
best 
vreautest 
rearing 
boo Poo 


Untested, 75c eael 0 for for 


65.00 
vdditional 


Select untested Pe oem 


Tested $1.25. 


aiistactors 
by 


ind 
guaranteed 


mating. safe arrival 


utter 


Pure 
erformance 


*fensen’s A piaries 
Crawford, Miss. 


QUIGLEY ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


grafted to produce big, thrifty, 
superio! bred for honev, gentle 
ind long-lived bees. Their color will 
vou. They are nearly non-swarm 


mtroduetion 


ire cloulble 
queens, 
ness 


please 


ing. Ip season no swarms from 60 
colonies: in season ‘23, but one swarm 
from SO colonies. No disease. Tere 37 


vears. Purity and satisfaction guaran 
teed. Untested, each, $1.00; tested, $2.00. 
for cireular. 
BE. F. QUIGLEY & SON, 
Unionville, Mo. 


Send 





Highest-grade 
your money back. 





100, $75.00. Safe 





EE 


CONNECTICUT QUEENS 


3-banded Italians, 


that you will soon be preparing for winter. 
with old or worn-out queens. but get some young prolific queens 
that will put PEP into the colony ard fill the hive with plenty 
,of young bees before winter. 

Untested (one grade), 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00; 50, $40.00; 
arrival guaranteed 
mere bees for sale. 


Connecticut Valley Apiaries, Berlin, Conn. 
A. E. CRANDALL (BREEDER). 





Cates O27 


eptember Requeening 


If you have a colony 
that does not have a 
young, vigorous Ital 
ian queen, you should 


BI 


S 


by all means re 
queen for it will 
mean the saving of 
that colony \ large 
percentage of old 
queens dit in the 
winter, making the 
colony a_ total loss 
This can be prevent 
ed by September re 


queening. If your col 
weak, kill the 
queen and unite with 
another colony. If of 
medium strength, re 


ony 1s 





queen. While all our 
queens at present are 
sold a week in ad 
vance, we believe we 
will be able to sup 
ply queens within a 
short time after re 
ceiving the order 
during the month of 
September. Safe de 
livers pure mating 
ind general satisfac 
tion guaranteed 
Price list: 1 to 4, $1.50; 5 to 9, $1.45; 10 to 
19, SL.40; 50 to 99, $1.30 100 or more, $1.20 


Breeders, $10.00. A card will bring our catalog 


‘fay Smith 


ROUTE 3. VINCENNES, IND. 


Southern September Queens 


Are Good for Northern Winte:s. 
Pure Three Band Stock. 
1 Untested $0.75 
25 Untested, each .70 
50 Untested, each 65 
100 Untested, each 60 


Pure mating guaranteed 
No disease. 


0. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 


attics 








guaranteed to please you or 
Now is the time to think about the colonies 
Don't take chances 








in U. S. and Canada No 
































ANINGS 


Shipping Cases 


Honey Shipping Cases — Suitable 
for display also! Made of clear 
white basswood, glass and corru- 
gated paper included. 








24-lb. 17% all complete in flat, 
$30.00 per 100. 


12-lb. 17% all complete in flat, 
$17.00 per 100. 


Orders forwarded immediately on 
receipt. We have a newly manufac- 
tured stock of all sizes on hand. 
We also have five and ten pound 
friction-top pails. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG AND 
PRICES! 


CHARLES MONDENG 


146 Newton Avenue N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 















































Honey 
Containers 


5-lb. friction top pails, per reship- 
 GHOS GE BBs cc acncvcvreses $1.10 

10-lb. friction top pails, per reship- 
ping case of 6 
5-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 
DP tein enn KARE AO OASSR ERED. 
5-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 
200 . 13.50 

10- ne friction top pails, per crate of 


00 ‘ 10.00 
60- 1b. square honey cans, per case of 
Ge <sectvecsncedacacedess 1.25 
60-lb. square honey cans, per case 
Oe bo .nncene wees ten ones 
60-lb. square honey cans, in bulk, 
CO kent canes ins Cscenens 
16-0z. round glass jars, per reship- 
OE GOED GE TO occ cccccuss . 1.36 
62-0z. tin top tumblers, per reship- 
— SE fea 1.60 


Write for prices on shipping cases. Our 

cases are neat, smooth and strong, made 

from white winter-sawed basswood. 
ECTIONS! 

No. 2 4',x44%,x1% two-beeway, 

i De 226 ckSebe bse denne nd $9.50 
We have an oversupply of these sec- 
tions, and are offering them at this re- 
duced price for a limited time only. 
We carry a full line of Bee Supplies; 
write for our free descriptive catalog 
and price list. 


AUGUST LOTZ CO., Boyd, Wis. 


~~ 
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Honey 


Containers 





-lb. cans, per carton of 100. ..$4.25 
5 Sth. pails, per carton of 50... 3.50 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... 5.00 


Above packed in cartons which are dust 
proof, light and easy to handle. keeping 
your pails and cans clean until you 
are ready to use them 








2%-lb. cans, per case of 24.. $1.25 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12........ 1.10 
10-lb. pails, per case of 6.. cece 90 
Above packed in wooden reshipping 
cases 

5-gal. cans, 1 per case.. see 90 
5-gal. cans per cast ; << Soe 


GLASS JARS 
8-oz. honey capac 
16-0z. honey capac 
$2-oz. honey capac 


per case of 24 $1.25 
per case of 24 1.50 
per case of 12 1.30 
Above prices F. O. B. Reedsville 
Write for prices on large quantities of 
I 1 

Pails and Glass Jars. stating number 
and sizes wanted 


cA. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Reedsville, Wis. 














i 











PATENTS. 
I make a specialty of patents, 
and copyrights 


trade-marks 

Protect and profit by yar 
ideas Advice and terms on request. Eleve: 
yeurs’ active practice before U. S. Patent of 
fice. Write today. Lester L. Sargent, patent 
lawyer, 524 Tenth St., Washington, D. C 


MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
From 1897 to 1923 the Northeastern Branch of 
The A. I. Root Company. 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
BECAUSE—Only Root’s Goods are sold 
It is a business with us—not a side line 
Eight mails daily—Two lines of railway 
If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
name at once 


New England Beekeepers 


If you want the best there are in supplies 
send in your order, we have them here. Don't 
wait till the rush is on, send today. We have 
everything for the beekeeper. Our catalog is 
yours for the asking 

H. JEPSON, 
182 Friend St. Boston, 14, Mass 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 


Send for Catalog. 
Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district 


BEES AND QUEENS. 
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uality Queens 


THREE-BANDED 
GOLDENS 
Ohio Valley Queens are as fine as can 
be had. Reared from the finest honey- 


gathering strains of Italians, and we 
feel sure you will be well pleased with 
them, for we spare no trouble or expense 
to produce queens of the best quality. 
Why not be one of our many satisfied 
customers?’ Many have experienced a 
poor season and are probably discour- 
aged and disappointed; but let’s hope, 
and look forward to better times and pre- 


pare now for next season. One impor- 
tant point in next year’s honey crop 
and in wintering successfully is a good 
queen now. 

Queen Prices, July 1 to Nov. 1. 
So eS are $0.85 each 
Sel. Untested, 1 to 12...... 1.15 each. 
Sel. Tested, 1 te 12.......% 1.75 each. 
Virgins (not mated)....... .50 each. 


For quick service send us your order 
Entire satisfaction and _ safe arrival 
guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Wings 
clipped free on request. 


Ohio Valley Bee Gompany 


CATTLETTSBURG, KY. 








SELECTED QUEENS 
of the Highest Quality 


Queens by return mail. 
Three-banded queens our specialty. 


Our queens produce bees that are 
wonderful honey-gatherers, gentle 
and most resistant to all diseases. 
We guarantee every queen we ship 
to give entire satisfaction. We clip 
wings free of charge on request. 
Safe arrival and prompt delivery 
fully guaranteed. There may be 
other queens just as good, but we 
believe you will find few better. To 
know them, try them. 


PRICES. 
Select untested..... $0.75 each 
Oe Rs kbs cc sce .60 each 
Select Tested....... 1.50 each 


Hayneville cApiary Co. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


—— 
ee 
—— 






































Leininger’s Strain of 
Italians 


We have been queen-breeders for 
nearly 50 years. In all this time we 
have tested nearly every strain of Ital- 
ian bees in the U. S. A. By this careful 
selection and breeding we have succeed- 
ed in producing a strain of bees sur- 
passed by none but superior to many, 
bees that are gentle and great honey 
gatherers 

Therefore if you buy queens from us 
you may be assured that back of them 
are nearly 50 years of careful breed 
ing for the production of honey. 

As we are located in a _ red 
belt. it is but natural that our 
should have a long-tongue reach. 

We will sell queens from this supe- 
rior strain as follows: 


clover 
bees 


Untested, 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 
12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each; select breeders, 


$5.00 to $10.00 each. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 
teed 


Fred Leininger & Son 
Delphos, Ohio 











JS 























* Italian 
Queens 


Our old reliable three- 
banded Italians are 


honey getters. 


PRICES BALANCE OF 
SEASON. 


Untested: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 
12, $10.00; 100, $80.00. 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 C STREET 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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BARNES’ HAND 
& FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


This cut represents 
our combined circu 
lar saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ 
use in the construc 
tion of their hives 
sections, etc 
Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated 
eatalog and prices. 


W.F.& John BarnesCo. isso Ff” 


545 Ruby Street al ASS 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 





N BI CULTURI SEVTEMBER, L925 











= 
i Mott’s Northern-Bred 
Queens 
Sel. Untested, 1, $1.00. Sel. guaran- 
teed pure mated, $1.25. Sel. Tested, 


$2.50. Virgins, 60¢c. Plans ‘‘ How to 
Introduce Queens,’’ 25¢c. Bees by 
the pound after June 1. 172 miles 
from Windsor, Can. Save the vital- 
ity of your queens. 

E. E. MOTT, GLENWOOD, MICH. 


seal} 
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White Glass Jars. 

White Glass Tumblers. 
Comb Honey Cartons. 
Parcel Post Cans. 

Tin Cans 

‘*Honey for Sale’’ Signs. 





HONEY CONTAINERS | 











60-lb. Square Cans. 

Comb Honey Display Cases. 

Comb Honey Paper Shipping Cases. 
Comb Honey Wooden Shipping Cases. 
Carriers for Shipping Comb Honey. 
Scales for Weighing Sections. 


Write for leaflet giving prices on honey containers. 


Prompt Service. 


Quality Goods. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-226 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 






































make prompt shipments. 











We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. 
We pay the highest cash and trade prices for 
beeswax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


We allow early order discounts and 














=—@ Mr. Beekeeper—= 








You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. Write for our 
terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 


SUPPLIES --- QUEENS --- FOUNDATION 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 
FALCONER, NEW YORK (Near Jamestown). 


“Where the best beehives come from.” 


Ask for Catalog Booklet, ‘‘Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,’’ free 





vit 
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For cAmerican Foul Brood Use 
Dr. Hutzelman’s Solution 


ITS CHIEF USE IS 


For Disinfecting Combs 


IN WHICH THERE IS AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


COMBS AFTER TREATMENT ARE AS GOOD AS THEY 
WERE BEFORE INFECTED. WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 
WHICH WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, GLENDALE, OHIO 


Canadian Distributor, Dr. C. J. Devins, Aurora, Ontario. 


























Pails, Shipping Cases 





5-lb. Friction-top Pails, per 100... $6.90 
10-lb. Friction-top Pails, per 100 ; ..10.25 
Single-tier Shipping Cases for 4%,x4',x17. sections, holding 24 sections. with glass, ea. 39c 
ee eee eT 36c 
We Buy Honey, THE FRED W. MUTH co. 
Wax, and render “THE BUuSY BEE MEN’ 
Wax from old Combs CINCINNATI Q 
’ 
































(Wit OW Bye BOOST P ba H 0) N FY 
"FLicious NEALT tus These little labels at next-to-nothing cost will add 
to the attractiveness of your honey container and 
help sell your honey. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES. We also make the most 


attractive Honey Labels on the market today. LOWEST PRICES. You should 
have a copy of our catalog. It is free. 


LIBERTY PUB. CO., Station D, Box 4028, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A SIX MONTHS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR ONLY 


25c 


(This is 2 the regular price) 











AN ARMY OF BOYS 


more than 400,000 strong, are 
regular readers of THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINI his ar- 
my is gaining recruits every 
day because this splendidly il 
lustrated magazine contains 
just the sort of reading every 
red-blooded American boy 
wants. The very best stories 
both serial and short, by the 
world’s best writers. Special 
departments devoted to Radio, ¢- 
Mechanics, Electricity, Athlet- 
ics, Physical Training, Stamp 
Collecting, Amateur Photogra 
phy. Cartooning, etc. Beauti 
tiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of 
jokes and comic drawings 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for the best amateur short stories, drawings, car 
toons. articles on radio, mechanics, electricity, etc There is no reason why YOUR boy 
should not win some of these Cash Prizes These Prize Contests are continuous, and each 
issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ subscription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you would 
like to invest this small amount in giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid months of 
pleasure, entertainment and instruction 





Remit in stamps if more con 
venient. (On sale at all news 
stands, 10¢ a copy.) 











The Seott F. Redfield Co., Ine., 7254 Main St., Smethport, Pa 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half-price offer. Enter my subscription promptly and send me first copy of 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return mail You agree to return my 25 cents at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
My Name is. 


My Address is 


Nt (Please write plainly)  ...... 



































Benninghof Farm Italian Queens 


(1) Production. (2) Gentleness (3) Color 


FTER thirty years of the successful production of honey and twenty years of the raising 

of the majority of our own queens, we are for the first time placing a limited number of 

queens of our own raising on the market. We have always kept a record of our best pro 

ducers and from these we always bred. In checking up our records five years ago we 
noticed one strain in particular among our 900 colonies that not only that year but for the two 
years previous was far superior to the others in the production of honey. 

We selected thirty of these colonies and moved them into a yard by themselves, and after 
another year of trial we selected five of the very best of these from which we started to breed 
first moving all others out so as to insure that all the queens would mate only with the drones of 
these selected colonies 

The result was, after placing the daughters of these queens in colonies alongside others of 
the same strength and under the same conditions, their yield was from twenty-five to forty per 
cent more In 1922 we used 1000 of these queens in our 1200 colonies as a further test, and 
they far outstripped the other 200 which we had bought and had bred from the best queens we 
could obtain on the market We now feel safe in saying that we now have a strain of Italian 
bees whose queens are superior to any that may be purchased on the market 

The number of surplus queens we will raise and offer for sale will be limited, and all pur 
chased from us will be equal to those we use ourselves, as we are not in the business of raising 
queens but are commercial honey producers. 

The Benninghof Farm method of the producing and extracting of honey, together with queen 
rearing, will be shown at the OHIO STATE FAIR, August 27-September 1. 

Prices for balance of the season: Untested—-One, $1.50; six, $8.50; twelve, $16.00. 

Tested—One, $2.50; six, $14.00; twelve, $27.00. Fall Requeening—25, $30.00; 50, 

$57.50; 100, $110.00. Breeders on application. 


BENNINGHOF FARM, Station F, Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio’s Largest Commercial Honey Producers. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c each 


In order to gain five hundred new customers we are going to make, 
after September first, a special offer on our SUPERIOR Italian 
Queens which we guarantee to be as good as can be bought for the 
low price of 50c each. We want you to be our customer, so are mak- 
ing you the same price on one queen as we are on one thousand. Our 
same broad guarantee covers all the queens we send out. Prices 
after September first, 1923: 


Untested Queens, 


one or one thousand 50c EACH 
year old; same price OOO EAGT 


CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES in large lots at jobbing prices. 





The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





























The Joy of a ‘Record Crop 
Is the Aftermath of a Season Well Spent 


LET US REQUEEN YOUR COLONIES WITH FOREHAND’S 3-BANDS. 
THEY ARE QUEENS OF THE BETTER KIND. 


We believe this is the most liberal offer ever made on bees and queens. 
Supply your needs from these prices, test them in your yards, and, if they 
are not satisfactory, every cent of your money will be cheerfully returned. 
NO ARGUMENT ABOUT IT; THEY SATISFY OR THEY DO NOT. Order 
now and get your queens and bees when you want them. 10 per cent of the 
full amount with order is all that is necessary at time of booking. 

Untested: $1.00 each; 10 or more, 90c each. Sel. Untested, 
$1.25 each; 10 or more, $1.15 each. Tested, 1 to 4, $2.50 each; 
5 to 11, $2.45; 12 to 24, $2.40 each. Select Tested, 1 to 4, $4.00 
each; 5 to 11, $3.95 each. 





1 25 and up 
One lb. pure Italian bees with young queen..... $3.00 $2.90 
Two lbs. pure Italian bees with young queen.... 5.00 4.75 
Three lbs. of pure Italian bees with young queen 6.00 5.75 
Write for prices on larger lots. 
All bees and queens guaranteed to reach you in good condition in the U. 8S. 
and Canada. 


N. Forehand, Ramer, cAlabama, U. S. A. 
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1924 Nucle With One Extra Pound Bees: DA 


We ooking orders for 1924 delivery After several year ‘ ‘rience in 
shipping different sizes of nuclei and pound packages to ne mart te all parts of a Ss ‘ene 
Canada we have found the regular three-frame size with one extra pound of bees to be 
the correet size to insure the purchaser a surplus crop of honey, provided the bees are 
received before May 15 

Over 1000 colonies will be operated for the sale of nuclei. Booking capacity 2000 nu 
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clei. We beg to advise purchasers to order early as we were unable to supply the demand 
of 1925 For those who have become disappointed in results obtained from buying bees 
in package form, I would like to urge the purchase of some of our large three-frame nuclei 
with the extra pound of bees Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Bees are abso- 
lutely free from all contagious diseases Bees will be shipped on tombs built from full 
sheets of foundation nearly all brood capped Send for circular telling more about our 
nuclei. Terms, 20 per cent with order, to guarantee acceptance. Balance before shipment. 
bay ~y NUCLEI OF ITALIAN BEES WITH noel ‘ ee .$5.00 EACH 
> LOTS OR MORE ‘ 4.75 EACH 
Ask for prices on 100 lots ry more 
rhe bees arrived yesterday and they were finest lot of bees I ever looked at. Not 
me comb broken Dr. Chas. S. Chadwick, Jackson, Mich.”’ 
‘*Bees to hand in fine order. | am well ova ased with the 50 nuclei Robt. Hunter, | 
|} St. Etienne De Beaucharnois, Quebec, ¢ anada.’’ | 
[ am much pleased with your stock and have recommended your bees to a number 
of beekeeper Otto W. Gall, Inspector of Apiaries. Binghamton, N. Y¥ 
| **Some of the nuclei vou sent me have made 80 pounds surplus already Maurice 
Geary Ironwood, Mich.’’ | 
| 
| 





|} “*The bees I received June Ist have made me nearly one super of surplus. The above 
speaks well for the extra bees Omar C. Curtis, Escanaba Nat'l Bank, Escanaba, Mich."’ 





Root Quality Bee Supplies 
A. R. IRISH, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 
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Have You Produced 
Enough Honey? 


If not, we can be of service to you. 


Requeen NOW with FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDS, the Thrifty 
Kind, and make a saving over the spring price, get better queens and 


produce more honey in 
1924 


We can make immediate delivery and will guarantee. pure mating 
and satisfaction the world over. Safe arrival in the United States and 
Canada. America’s greatest honey producers use them. 


Untested: 1, 90c; 12 to 25, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c; 100 up, 60c. 
Sel. Unt.: 1, $1.00; 12 to 25, 90c; 25 up, 85c. 
Other grades quoted upon application. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, -Ala. 
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I d’s Bulleti 
ownsend’s Bulletin No. 7. 

If you have ever been in a beeyard where teen miles from salt water, where the gulf 
surplus honey was produced, you have won breezes lull one to sleep, where the climate is 
dered why it was that one swarm would be ideal for the breeding and development of a i 
one story high. making only a living. while superior strain of bees; in New Iberia Parish 
another one had a surplus receptacle full, the the land of poetry and fiction, where amid ideal 
next swarm perhaps being a three-story affair surroundings, the SHAWS have developed a 
while another would have four stories in use strain of three-banded Italian bees that will a 
und others five and six stories high. We have duplicate themselves in nearly every case. In 
at this writing one that is seven and a half other words, the Shaws have been breeding in 
stories high, and every one of them filled to line for a third of a century Jeing ‘‘line | 
the outside with the finest white clover honey bred’’ from imported stock, imported by them ’ 
you ever saw! Have you wondered why this selves, they have all these vears been working 
was so Ilave you often wondered why some for an object, to secure a strain of bees that | 
few swarms, with the same surroundings and would duplicate themselves in honey-gathering 
in apparently the same condition, would far qualities, gentleness and well-marked bees . 
outstrip others of the same strength? I’m sure Speaking of well-marked bees, the writer has 
you have. Let’s see! Jones is a mighty good looked those bees over many times for the sole ; 
fellow, rather fat, and he likes to fish: he likes purpose of studying their markings; and | am 
lake fishing better, for it is less exertion as here to say that I have never seen bees in any . 
all he has to do is to bait his hook. cast it yard so evenly marked, every one three-banded 
into the water and the fish (sometimes) do the not a single four-banded bee and not a single 
rest The neighbors say if the fish aren't hun two-banded bee, all well-marked) three-banded 
gry he just waits until they do get hungry. for stock, with the third band slightly more promi 
what's the use of hurrying’? Miss Brown, now nent than in the original importations Not 
Mrs. Jones, is from a very thrifty, well-to-do golden in color, but traight three-banded 
family, great workers; the fact is. she car leather-colored Italians, the kind you will like 
work all around her husband, and does do Speaking about disease-resisting qualities in 
more work in a day than he dot in a week hees, no one has ever seen a dead larva In a 

rhe fact is, the world is full of Joneses and cell of those ‘‘line bred’’ Shaw strain of 
Browns and they intermarry. Could anything three-banded Italian bees If you own Shaw 
else be expected from this Jones and Brown bred bees and have disease, other than Ameri 
mixup than that some would be good workers ean foul brood, you will never know it, for ‘ 
and some good shirks? no diseased or dead larvae will be tolerated in 

The one-story hive is the Jones hive. ad a Shaw ‘‘line bred’’ colony over night - 
the seven-and-a-half story the Brown hive The price of these fine Shaw ‘‘line bred’’ p 
Then there are th i termediate hives that queens during September and October will be i 
could be compared with the Jones children the same as for August For yvour convenience 
they being all the way from poor workers t¢ I will repeat the price here 
good workers XXX Very select, for breeding purposes. 6.00 

Now let me say something! The great ma XX Select, for breeding purposes 5.00 
jority of aueen-breeders of today are of the Tested, good for breeding purpose 2.20 
Jones family rhey begin breeding from stock MS eee ee ee , 1.25 
secured from two or three breeders, and these 12 Select Untested re ee ee 12.04 
mentioned breeders have also begun breeding Orders filled in rotation. If we should be 
from stock secured from several of the best oversold, will return your money at once. Re 
breeders: then each breeder is supposed to in member that we have less than 400 swarms and 
troduce new blood at intervals’ acd the results nuclei to breed from, so our supply is limited ‘ 
ire, they are of the Jones family \ddress, with remittance Ik Db. Townsend ‘ 

Let me carry the mind’s eve of the reader Loreauville. Louisiana, suecessor to J. W. K ; 
down to the very hores of the Gulf. only fif SHAW & CO 
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“ie. .. FARM WAGONS 


<a a ae ee ANS / i f 
aA High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
he ‘hs or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
/ aN " : running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
»“ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 Elm Street, Quincy, lL 
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of the colonies in the average beevard have poor or worthless 
queen This has eut down your average pounds per col 
ony, and is very bad beekeeping. Now is the time to go over 
oO your bees, colony by colon and weed out all those ‘coum 
berers of the ground’’ and introduce fine young prolific 


queens preferably of the Laws’ strain of light three- banded 
Americanized Italians These queens will fill your hives with young bees for winter 
and will have a telling effect on yvour next season's crop of honey I have established 
a braneh vard at Lane City, Texas, and am here in person 
PRICES: Single queen, $1.00; 12 for $10. Breeders, each, $5; service guaranteed, or 
replaced free of charge. Quantity lots for inerease or requeening, very low. Write 


W.H. LAWS “ine cry, Texas 
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HONESTLY BRED Superior honey-producing stock 
Achord Queens HONESTLY ADVERTISED Bred in two of the largest, 
HONESTLY PRICED best equipped queen-rearing 
apiaries in the South. Vigorous, nicely marked, good-natured, three-banded Italians 
Promptly mailed to you in large, clean cages with 1923 inspection certificate. 
Select Untested, $1.00 each; 5 for $4.50; 10 for $8.00; 
twenty or more, 75 cents each. Select Tested, $1.50 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, if you will assist us by asking your rural carrier to notify you of 
their arrival and not leave them in a hot mail box. Large or small orders filled with equal 
promptness. with queens guaranteed to please you. 


W. D. cACHORD - - Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 




















For Years 


We Have Been Shipping Thousands of Pounds of Bees 
All Over U. S. A. and Canada. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. WE ARE PREPARED TO TAKE 
CARE OF YOUR RUSH ORDERS. 


2-pound package Bees............... $3.75 each; 25 or more, $3.60 
2-frame Nuclei ....... os eo) ee Bak aoe Same price as above 
3-pound package Bees................. $5.25 each; 25 or more, $5.00 
S-TVAMNR THREES oo ccc csecsovces ....Same price as above 


QUEENS FREE when 25 or more packages are ordered. 


Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 25 or more, 85c each; $70.00 per hundred 
This is a special sale on high quality Untested Queens. 


SS rer ee $1.70 each; 25 or more, $1.50 each 
Tested .. . th aed tater ick 2.25 each; 25 or more, 2.00 each 
Select Tested ...... bie ee dteed 2.65 each; 25 or more, 2.25 each 
Breeders .... TEETEEETIL ICL Ter $5.00 to $15.00 


ITALIANS - CARNIOLANS -- GOLDENS 









































NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, CALALLEN, TEXAS 
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